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Topographical Letter from Devizes 


BY JOHN PIPER 


When the east wind of March 
blows day after day Devizes is one 
of the coldest places in England. 
But there are bakers’ shops for 
morning coffee, one of them with 
a fine view of the Market Place, 
and here the east wind can be 
forgotten and the beauties of this 
most ordinary of English towns 
admired in comfort. It is not the 
capital of Wiltshire but it stands 
bang in the middle of the country 
on the edge of the Plain where that 
great chalkland is about to drop 
westward into the rich farmlands 
and elm-lands that stretch beyond 
the borders into Somerset. There 
MAREE CROSS, DEVIZES: is little to hold the medievalist’s 
attention, except some fragmentary half-timbered houses and a couple 
of restored churches (a third has an old and handsome tower). There 
is little for the guide-book to mention, except the youth of Sir Thomas 
Lawrence at the Bear, a moral story about a market woman being 
struck dead for taking the Lord’s name in vain, a battle in the Civil 
War. Its virtue is in its ordinariness ; it has been allowed to grow 
and live a reasonable, unhurried life without being maimed or killed 
by major-disasters, manufactures or unwonted developments. It is 
not a show-place, it is neither railway-riven like Swindon nor main- 
road-riven like Chippenham. Its chief blessings, apart from these, 
are its good minor architecture, magnificent museum (contents, not 
building), brewery and tobacco factory (sensible, small-scale manu- 
factures for such a town), branch-line railway, good inns and bars, 
hotels that are not over Trust-worthy, fair churches and chapels, 
canal of handsome appearance, sensible plan, bracing air, good- 
looking inhabitants, cinemas (old-fashioned and super, the super 
not ostentatious). Disadvantages: lack of second-hand bookshops, 
absence of short sylvan walks, and the wind. It is hard to think of 
_ any others. 
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It was a wool town, and it was wool that gave it a character 
that it still to some extent possesses: Though it is not very near 
the Cotswolds there is a little of the expansive, well-cut-stone aspect 
about some of the houses that one finds in Stow-on-the-Wold or 
Northleach, or Cotswold-fringe towns like Malmesbury and Tetbury. 
‘ Devizes ’ meant the town on the boundary ; a boundary of hundreds 
passed through the castle. But it is a boundary town in a wider 
sense. It is the town before all others that belongs both to the eastern 
and western divisions of south England, in architecture, in the look 
and accent of its inhabitants and in general air. 

When the wool trade collapsed Devizes battened on agriculture, 
and its sensible layout allowed it to have reasonable prosperity, 
with an important market. Bath and fashion gave it a fillip also, 
for the old Bath Road passed through it. Wool, agriculture and 
coaching—and the good luck of Devizes was not at an end yet. The 
railway train supplanted the coach, Bath Road traffic, such as it 
was, departed for the shorter route through Calne, and the town 
became desirably residential at the proper time, when county balls 
at the new Town Hall were worth attending and when horse-drawn 
vehicles took evening party guests to candle-lit houses in Long Street. 
Good luck yet persisted,. for when the main Great Western began to 
become a nuisance it was obligingly diverted through Westbury, and 
Devizes was left high and dry on a branch line. Nor has motor 
traffic entirely ruined it yet, for the place has no attractions for the 
casual except its whole, pleasant self. 

And so, taking coffee and a bun over the baker and confectioner’s, 
next door but two to W. H. Smith & Son’s, while the east wind blows 
across the Market Place, one looks out of the window on to a rarity : 
an English town that has not been spoiled and has not. been preserved 
artificially. The Market Place is as wide as one could wish with 
some pollarded trees, some seats, a market cross and a memorial 
fountain. On the farther side to the left, by Castle Lane, is the 
Bear Hotel, nowadays incorporating a next-door Georgian house of 
stone with double flights of steps, an iron verandah, two wide bay 
windows and some carved decorations. The other part of the house 
is painted stone colour, which makes no attempt to match the real 
stone. Fanny Burney and Mrs. Thrale were surprised to find culture 
here in 1780. The overture to ‘ Buona Figliuola’ was being very 
decently played on a piano in the next room. Two ‘ extremely pretty 
and sweetly pleasing’ daughters of the house were produced, and 
then ‘ their brother, a most lovely boy of ten, who seems not merely 
the wonder of the family, but of the times, for his astonishing skill 


‘in drawing.’ Thomas Lawrence’s father, the landlord, was ‘ the 


only man on the road for warm rooms, soft beds, and for reading 
Milton,’ and would introduce his son to visitors with ‘ Gentlemen, 
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here’s my son; will you have him recite from the poets, or take | 
your portraits ?’ 

' Next door, on the corner of Station Road, is the Corn Exchange, 
opened in December 1857. ‘ The dinner in celebration of the opening 
of this noble building took place on Thursday last. A new feature, 
at any rate for Devizes, was introduced at this dinner, namely, the 
presence of some ladies. Whether this novelty will become a custom 
may be doubted. On some occasions it might be all very well ; 
but at such a heterogeneous gathering, on such an occasion, it cer- 
tainly was not desirable, and it may well be questioned whether it 
were not a mistake, and whether the ladies themselves did not think 
so before they left. The Hanoverian brass band from Bath was in 
attendance and played many favourite airs. The building was taste- 
fully decorated with flags and evergreens, and showed well by gas- 
light.’ This building is still one of the chief ornaments of the Market 
Place, with its crowning statue of Ceres with agricultural emblems, 
and its facade of yellowish, fading stone. Across the Station Road 
corner is a brick house with a café on the ground floor, and next to 
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that. the New Market Tavern. The outside painting of these buildings 
has the liveliness of colour of a painting by Fernand Leger : scarlet 
brick interlocks with crimson paint, and below a dun colour with 
black stripes leads the eye comfortably to the nondescript grey of the 
pavement. 

Sweep it all away, let the dinner at the Corn Exchange where 
all the men got tight remain only as a yellow newspaper cutting, 
build a chain store where the New Market Tavern stands and a 
neo-Georgian bank on the site of the Corn Exchange, Tudorize the 
Bear Hotel and hang a framed mezzotint after Lawrence in the 
Lounge—and where are you? In Clapham Junction or Scunthorpe ? 
Those have been the main lines of development in most places during 
the last twenty years. In the next twenty it looks as if they may 
be different, with ‘ replanning ;’ which will mean tasteful and 
continuous brick, or cement, with tasteful and continuous flat roofs 
or gabled roofs, and every modern inconvenience. Devizes cannot 
possibly remain Devizes unless each house owner is allowed to paint 


his house any colour he likes, and let the whole sort itself into an. 


arbitrary, informal jumble. This, of course, is the attitude of the 
etcher of sketchable ‘ bits,’ brought up to date, and there seems 
to me no doubt whatever that it is a reasonable attitude. If we are 
not allowed any unnecessary ornament in modern architecture let 
us keep some traces somewhere of informality and jumble: in the 
country, some weeds and wilderness between the National Parks 
with their rows of litter baskets, and in the town some possibility of 
nonsensical self-expression, hidden away behind Marks & Spencer’s 
and the Gaumont British. The Devizes Co-operative Society gave 
the Market Place a shock a few years ago with a smart modernistic 
shop with horizontal window bars and a square clock ; but already 
it is beginning to take its place co-operatively, because there is still 
enough of a jumble to absorb it and make it look funny. If two 
more Co-operative Societies creep up side alleys into the Market 
Place the end will be in sight. Less good taste and less co-operation, 
that is the secret; more individuals doing more as they like, so 
long as they are not speculative builders or ‘ chain ’-architects— 
these, and committees of all kinds, should be rendered powerless 
in architectural matters, forbidden to build a house or invest in a 
concrete-mixer. It is our only hope. 

Fanny Burney was surprised to find any culture in Devizes. There 
is still plenty, though it does not advertise itself. Much of it is bound 
up with Wiltshire archeology. To the archeologist, Wiltshire has 
the richest ground in England, and Devizes is at its centre. Avebury, 
Stonehenge, the hill-forts and the Plain, where ‘ by the rays of the 
setting sun the distant barrows are most conspicuously seen ; every 
little summit being tipped by a splendid light, while the plain is in 
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shadow,—such sights fired many Wilt- 
shire youths in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries with a lifelong 
enthusiasm ; John Aubrey, Sir Richard 
Colt Hoare and several members of the 
great Wiltshire archeological family of 
Cunnington, among them. Mr. and 
Mrs. William Cunnington and another 
great Wiltshire archeologist and botan- 
ist, Canon Goddard, still live in Devizes, 
and with them lives part of the fading 
tradition of the specialist who is also a 
man of wide learning and culture, the 
man who can treat his subject scienti- 
fically without losing hold of the main 
romantic threads that connect it with 
life. The proper organs of expression 
for this culture when it is local are the volumes published by Archzo- 
logical Societies and Field Clubs, and for nearly a hundred years the 
best of all of these have been, and they still are, printed and published 
at Devizes. And once one has broken through the uninviting crust that 
thinly covers all museums, there is delight, as well as more shelter from 
the-cold wind, to be had in the museum of the Wiltshire Archeological 
Society in Long Street, where besides a magnificent topographical 
library and collection of local prints and water-colours is to be found 
the Stourhead collection of antiquities. There is great beauty in the 
shape and colour of the urns and beakers standing in old-fashioned 
glass cases, catching the light from a Wiltshire window, and there is 
an intense sentiment about them that derives partly from their own age 
and purpose and partly from the romance of their finding, from the 
leisurely archeological picnics, the jokes and the serious learning of the 
finders. Hundreds of peace-time visitors to Avebury, over the downs 
by the Bath Road (the stone circles and avenue here were lately 
rehabilitated, and more recently still have been taken over by the 
National Trust), show that the ‘ romance of archzology ’ still has a pull. 
Long may the Devizes museum remain ; and if anyone should think 
of translating the contents to a great central collection (and such things 
are possible in'the spirit of ‘ All this nonsense about beauty !_ What we 
are after is accurate knowledge’), it would be useful to recall the 
kind of culture possessed by the founders and curators, their Latin 
and Greek, their travel, contacts with neighbours, wide reading, 
knowledge of the history, botany and geology of their own county 
and their relation of these to the general subjects, and to life itself— 
and then to think again. 
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1 Here is a list of some of the best remaining houses in Devizes—many of them 
unrecorded, though the National Buildings Record has recently photographed some 
of them admirably, and others have from time to time been illustrated in the pages 
of the Devizes Gazette. Many Georgian and Victorian houses in Long Street, St. 


John Street, the Market Place and on the Chippenham Road. The old Town 


Hall, dating from the fag end of the wool trade period, and originally the Hall of 
the Guild of Wool Merchants ; later a wine store and at present a laundry. Steam 
issues from the fanlights. This building, one of the most handsome in the town, 
may well be endangered by road-widening proposals. New Town Hall, by Baldwin 
of Bath, 1808. Corn Exchange, 1857; Wm. Hill, architect ; sculpture by Thorp 
of Leeds. County Assize Court, partly Police Station ; 1835, Ionic, by T. H. Wyatt, 
built (oddly) by public subscription. Market House, 1837, but an altered building 
of 1790, when the wooden pa om were removed. Market Cross, 1814, by Benjamin 
Wyatt. Lansdowne Grove, c. 1840. County Lunatic Asylum, 1851, by T. H. 
Wyatt. The Castle, beyond the railway, is an undistinguished Victorian castellated 
building, but has fine terraced gardens. The Kennet and Avon canal, with 3g locks, 
mounting the hill from the west, is a beautiful work of engineering ; built 1794-1805. 


This by no means exhausts the architectural beauties. = 
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Leiter from New York 


BY JOHN WAYNFLETE 


Exiles instinctively assume the mantle of Ovid at Tomi. In what- 
ever degree, and with however little reason, the sense of superior 
culture, of sophistication, is normally perceptible. The exile from 
London in New York today, however, finds himself, strangely, in 
the exactly opposite situation. He feels like a Goth in Augustan 
Rome. He has been for four years in unpleasantly close contact 
with the scientific modern improvements on those rigours of bar- 
barism and nature which made life so disagreeable at Tomi; he 
has been afraid for his country for more than six months on end 
(a long time in the chronology of fear) and afraid for his life at fairly 
frequent intervals for considerably longer ; he has been living in 
a state of increasing tension and urgency, of over-work and under- 
nourishment, obsessed with the fundamental realities of survival and 
the necessity of outlasting and beating down an implacable enemy 
five minutes away, with little time for the relaxations of life, let alone 
the things of the spirit, and drawing no breath without the smell 
of war in it. 

He finds himself in a city of bread and circuses, of screaming 
headlines and waving flags, a ‘leave town,’ a curiously suburban 
travesty of its urban self; with all its old insouciant levity (so 
uncharacteristic of America), yet stripped by circumstances—the 
power in Washington, the industrial centres of gravity in Detroit 
or Burbank or Seattle—of much of its justifying preponderance in 
the most powerful country on earth. Its citizens, in Ralph Ingersoll’s 
perceptive phrase, may be in the war, but they are not committed 
to the war. Our barbarian is spiritually rather shaggy and unshaven, 
and he hardly knows what to make of the well-stocked bookshops, 
the expansive newspapers, the shows of paintings on 57th Street, 
the leisurely weekends, the profusion of what he has learned to call 
‘ consumer’s goods ’ in the lavishly decorated shop-windows. 


But, if it is expected of letter-writers to be egotistical, and per- 
missible in exiles to be a little melancholy, it is the duty of both to 
be diligent in reporting the doings of the natives. No doubt some 
contemporary of Ovid’s was writing home to Tomi about life in 
the Forum. And, if the differences between the impact of war on 
London and on New York are emphatic, certain similarities are 
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also apparent. An addiction to the ballet is one, a propensity 
to argument about: town planning is another ; and manifestations 
of both have recently enlivened the Manhattan scene. New York’s 
appetite for ballet is such that for some months this Spring two com- 
panies were playing simultaneously to crowded theatres—and big 
ones at that ; the ‘ Ballets Russes de Monte Carlo’ (shades of Colonel 
de Basil) at Mayor La Guardia’s version of the old Vic, the Civic 
Centre, and Mr. S. Hurok’s ‘ Ballet Theatre’ in New York’s Covent 
Garden, the Metropolitan Opera House. The former company 
included Danilova, who is one of the few ballerinas of the old de Basil 
days still faithful to her true public : Hollywood or Broadway having 
claimed Toumanova, Zorina, Baronova (good God, to think of her 
in musical comedy), Osato and several more, not to mention David 
Lichine. The company at the Met. was headed by our own Markova 
and Dolin, with Massine as ‘ guest artist’ and Eglevsky dancing 
several times while on leave from the U.S. Navy. 

In support were a catholic selection of dancers—Petroff (from 
Diaghileff days), Anthony Tudor and Hugh Laing (from Madame 
Rambert’s Ballet Club), Agnes de Mille, Maria Karnilova (new 
to me, but a very stylish performer) and a number of young American 
dancers of whom the most noticeable were Nana Gollner, Nora 
Kaye and Janet Reed, and a trio of exceedingly brisk young men, 
Messrs. Jerome Robbins, Harold Lang and John Kriza. 

Massine is indestructible: his Miller in The Three. Cornered Hat 
is better than ever. Markova has developed beyond belief since I 
last saw her, 6 or 7 years ago: she appeared sparingly, but in Pas 
De Quatre (Dolin’s recreation of Perrot’s legendary divertissement 
designed in 1845 for Taglioni, Grisi, Cerito and Grahn) she amply 
justified the accolade of the New York critics, who have rated her 
‘prima ballerina assoluta.’ Messrs. Robbins and Co. and the 
younger ballerinas could match pre-war Sadler’s Wells on equal 
terms, Karnilova being indeed reminiscent of Pamela May, though 
the corps de ballet \eft something to be desired in discipline and precision. 

The programmes were not well balanced. But many of the 
new ballets are interesting. ‘Tudor has justified all his early promise : 
his Jardin des Lilas, translated to a full-sized stage, is full of romance, 
and if Gala Performance is dullish fun, Pillar of Fire is an effective 
essay in expressionism, and Romeo and Juliet (Delius music and ravishing 
sets by Berman) has some really beautiful sequences. Lichine’s 
Helen of Troy.has its moments, the best being the solo dances for 
Paris, executed on this occasion by Eglevsky with enormous éclat. 
Miss de Mille’s Three Virgins and a Devil and the much admired 
Tally-Ho are conceived in her rather special manner, which I happen 
to think an unfruitful bypath from the high road of true choreo- 
graphy ; but they are certainly lively and agreeable. Fancy Free, 
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the company’s last offering and Jerome Robbins’ first ballet, hit 
the jackpot. Absolutely contemporary, its scene being a side-street 
off Broadway, its characters three sailors on shore leave and some 


ladies of the evening, it is also absolutely timeless. The dances © 


capture what they need of modern idiom but translate'it into 
pure choreography. Leonard Bernstein’s music is admirable, and 


the whole ballet, extremely well danced, was a most exhilarating | 


and satisfying affair. Frederick Ashton will have to look to his 
laurels if Mr. Robbins goes on as he has begun. 


“The Museum of Modern Art has been in the news in several 

connexions, apart from the fact that its glossy palazzo on 53rd Street 
was in itself new to me, having been completed since I was last in 
New York in 1938. It has become something very different from 
the Museum of the early days. It_is much more superficially pro- 
fessional, and much larger ; its attendance figures and its membership 
have increased enormously ; and it has a slick, streamline atmosphere 
quite in keeping with its public success. But it has also, and perhaps 
inevitably, lost something. Its critics say it has lost vision and 
integrity, that the arrivistes and promotion men have ousted, either 
completely or at least from power, those imaginative and single- 
minded persons whose devoted efforts brought the Museum the 
success which it now so successfully exploits. Time alone will tell 
whether this criticism is justified ; but it is thought rather a pity 
by the Museum’s many friends and admirers that it has not been 
‘more openly and responsibly voiced in the past. If it had been, 
the Museum might have been spared such partisan, personalised 
smears as recently, in an article by a Miss kar sice disfigured the 
pages of Harper's Magazine. 

The Museum made a considerable stir with its fifteenth anniversary 
exhibition, an omnibus affair entitled ‘Art in Progress.’ It has 
also been in the news in a more significant context, as the influential 
champion of certain ideas in architecture (which, with Industrial 
Design, is one of its most important departments, though Miss 
- Genauer’s readers would never guess it) and in city planning. For 
the Museum bestowed its accolade on a Municipal Asphalt Plant 
(Ely Jacques Kahn and Robert Allan Jacobs, architects) which 
New York’s autocratic Park Commissioner, Mr. Robert Moses, had 
just previously characterised as ‘ horrible modernistic stuff.’ It also 
arranged a series of open discussions on city planning, with a roster 
of speakers including Siegfried Giedion, Dean Hudnut (of Harvard) 
and half a dozen-other experts, which in the event provided a plat- 
form for some very lively criticism of the plans for improving the 
city of New York. These plans, announced with a characteristic 
flourish by Mayor La Guardia, were at the same time on view for 
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a goggling @itizenry on Park Avenue, displayed (at a reported cost 
of 100,000 dollars) with a bravura of installation technique such 
as might well have concealed from the average man any possible 
shortcomings in the actual projects displayed. : 

Commissioner Moses was invited to take part in the Museum’s 
forum ; but he declined, and was represented by a member of his 
Board of Estimates, who had a rather thin time. However, Moses 
subsequently came out with an article in the New York Times Magazine 
in which he expressed very freely his contempt for ‘ revolutionary 
planning sophisticates,’ ‘itinerant carpet bag experts’ and ‘ sub- 
sidized lamas,’ such as Frank Lloyd Wright, and his resentment 
at the contributions to American planning offered by European archi- 
tects now working here, such as Walter Gropius, Erich Mendelsohn 
and Eliel Saarinen. . He compared both groups unfavourably with 
municipal administrators pursuing a limited objective and attaining 
it, and he did not disguise from his readers that this category included 
(and pretty near the top, too) New York’s Park Commissioner and 
his advisers. 


The book world has been the scene of a regular orgy of litigation, 
prosecution and police action. To take obscenity before plagiarism, 
misrepresentation and fraud, the land of the free saw the booksellers 
of Boston removing from their counters on March 19, Lillian Smith’s 
Strange Fruit, a novel of Georgia, as the result of a warning from 
the Police Commissioner to a clerk in one bookshop that ‘ he had 
reeeived a complaint about the book.’ Whereupon Bernard de Voto, 
author, and Abraham Isenstadt, bookseller of Cambridge, challenged 
the law by advising the police that they proposed to effect a sale 
of the book and, on April 4, doing so. On April 26 the District 
Judge ruled that Strange Fruit (desctibed by one eminent critic as 
‘a passionately decent book’) was ‘ obscene, impure and indecent,’ 
and fined the bookseller $200. The case against Mr. de Voto, 
charged with purchasing the book with the intention of circulating 
it among Harvard students (proh nefas /) was, to me disappointingly, 
dismissed. Mr. Isenstadt appealed: but, pending hearing of his 
appeal, the Post Office Department of New York first imposed and 
then withdrew (without prejudice to future prosecution) a ban on 
the sending of Strange Fruit through the mail—a procedure vigorously 
protested by the American Booksellers’ Association, the Massachusetts 
Library Association, the Book Publishers’ Bureau, and no doubt 
others. Shortly afterwards, the Police Department of Detroit, in 
the person of a sergeant describing himself as the head of the ‘ Police 
Department’s Censorship Bureau,’ warned the local bookstores that 
they would be liable to prosecution if they sold the book ; and the 
majority entered into what was strangely termed ‘a gentleman’s 
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agreement’ with the police—by which they withdreweStrange Fruit 
from sale. Not so, however, the United Automobile Workers’ Book- 
shop, which refused to be coerced and, supported by its Union’s 
legal department and Messrs. Reynal and Hitchcock, the publishers, 
successfully defied the threat of prosecution. 

Boston is proverbially puritanical about books—even staid old 
Scribner’s Magazine was once banned there, on account of Ernest 
Hemingway—and Detroit, normally a fairly realistic city, is at present 
acutely conscious of all racial problems, owing to its great influx of 
coloured labour for war industry. Even in New York, however, 
I suppose it was still an obvious bet that Mr. John S. Sumner, of 
the New York Society for the Suppression of Vice, would move 
on the Dial Press’s publication of the early version of Lady Chatterley’s 
Lover. He duly did so, and the Felony Court of Stapleton, Staten 
Island, ruled that ‘ the whole novel was clearly obscene’ and com- 
mitted the publishers for trial. 

By contrast to these disputes about morals, and the rather odd 
methods of disapproving officialdom, civil suits seem agreeably 
frivolous. Miss Betty Smith, the author, and Messrs. Harper & 
Brothers, the publishers of the best-selling novel A Tree Grows in 
Brooklyn (anglice-A Tree Grows in the Yard) are being sued for a quarter 
of a million dollars damages by Mrs. Sadie Grandner, of Brooklyn, 
a cousin of the author, who charges that she has suffered ‘ public 
scandal, infamy and disgrace’ as the result of being identified as 
the prototype of ‘ Aunt Sissie.’ This character in the novel, as 
its by now doubtless numerous English readers will recall, is presented 
as having committed’ bigamy and adultery and having stolen a Bible 
from a hotel bedroom. 

Then Mr. Aladar A. Farkas, an emigré Hungarian writer who 
uses the pseudonym of ‘ Oscar’ Ray,’ is suing Paul Winkler, literary 
agent, the Press Alliance Inc., a rewrite outfit owned by Mr. Winkler, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, publishers, and Etta Shiber, author, for 
$30,000, alleging that he has not been given proper credit for his 
collaboration in Mrs. Shiber’s best-selling Paris Underground. Since 
the Press Alliance ghost-writers also use a pseudonym (‘ Anne and 
Paul Dupre’) and since it is admitted that no less than five people 
worked on the final version of the book, one can’t help hoping that 
before the case is finished someone will disclose the noms de plume 
of the remaining ghosts, or, better still, discover that Charles Scribner’s 
Sons themselves have really been operating for the past 99 years 
under an alias. 

The finest case of all, however, also brought against the unfor- 
tunate Scribners, is that in which Mr. Lewis R. Linet, a Philadelphia 
lawyer, seeks to recover, in whole or in part, the $3.50 he paid for a 
copy of Yankee Lawyer: the Autobiography of Ephraim Tutt, a book 
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by Arthur Train about. his long-standing and immensely popular 
character of that name. Mr. Linet had previously failed to secure 
an injunction restraining Scribner’s from selling the book, which 
he had sought on the ground that omission of the author’s name 
in the publisher’s advertisements suggested that Ephraim Tutt was 
a real person and amounted to misrepresentation. At this time 
several literary parallels were cited in defence, such as The Life and 
Adventures of Robinson Crusoe and Gulliver’s Travels though not, to my 
regret, The Autobiography of Alice B. Toklas, one of the blandest and 
most delicate misrepresentations of our time. Mr. Linet’s present 
complaint is based on the proposition that a book, which is in fact 
fiction, is so presented that it appears to be non-fiction, and is therefore 
a fraud: and that as a novel it should be priced at $2.50 or at most 
$3.00, instead of the $3.50 at which it is actually listed. He therefore 
claims a rebate of from 50 cents to $1 on the purchase price, first 
for himself and then for all the other (approximately 55,000) pur- 
chasers of the book. I thought myself that ‘ Linet’ might be an 
alias for Scribner’s publicity man, but he tells me not. 
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Honest-to-God 


BY NOEL BLAKISTON 


‘What are the Psalms?’ 

Major Newman was struck by the question, which came across 
to him from the public bar. On most days of the year it would have 
made no impression on him whatever. But this particular Sunday 
evening was not quite like other evenings. Major Newman was 
alone. It is true that, corporeally, he was often alone. But this 
evening he was experiencing the unusual feeling of being alone in 
spirit. He had just seen his wife off by train to Scotland. It would 
be three weeks before he saw her again. 

Their separations were rare. They were a devoted couple and 
did not like being apart. They gave each other so much. Mrs. 
Newman was a garrulous and rather silly woman. But her husband 
thought her brilliant and was perfectly content to leave all the talking 
to her. She filled his life with words, which suited him very well. 
It saved him from thinking, while keeping pace with her chatter 


gave him the illusion of mental activity. No wonder he had come. 
_to find her indispensable. The stability of mind, which her company 


ensured, had even grown to be a thing in which he took pride. It 
enabled him to hold an opinion of himself which he found satisfactory. 
He believed himself to be straightforward, honest-to-God, English to 
the core. But perhaps only the last of these descriptions was always 
applicable. 

Then, from time to time, she would go away, and the words 
would go out of his life, leaving an uncomfortable void. And then, 
willy nilly, thoughts would creep in.* He would not be comfortable 
again until she came back. 

After seeing her off on the train he decided to go into the White 
Hart and have a whisky before starting back on the fifteen-mile 
drive to his village. The wireless was on as he stood at the bar 
drinking. 

‘Oh, turn that off, lady, for Christ’s sake,’ said a voice from 
the public bar. ‘ What is it? It’s awful!’ 

‘T’ll turn it low,’ the lady conceded. Some of her customers 
might be offended if she were to turn the wireless right off. ‘ That’s 
a service,’ she said; ‘ that’s the Psalms.’ 

‘What are the Psalms?’ The question came looming towards 
Frank Newman, like a close-up on the films. He could not turn his 
eyes away from its nakedness, its shameless unzipped modernity. 
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‘The same again, please.’ 

He took his drink and sat down at a table to think about things. 
He was in no hurry. There was no reason why he should. be home 
at any particular time this evening.. He must think this thing out, 
at his leisure, here as well as anywhere else, to the subdued accom- 
paniment of a church service. The only companions of his thoughts 


‘in the saloon bar were some flashy people sitting over the other side 


on a sofa. The women’s nails were trowels dipped in blood. 

‘What are the Psalms?’ Was it not incredible that such a 
question could be asked by an adult man in this Christian country, 
in this twentieth century? Supposing, thought Frank Newman, my 
father had heard an Englishman ask such a question, why, he would 
not have believed it possible. He would have thought the end of 
the world was coming. He would probably have had a fit. . 

And am I going to have a fit? No, frankly not, nowhere near. 
But then, my parents, in fact all that generation, took religion much 
more seriously than we do, One must move with the times. Still, 
even I cannot help being struck by someone not knowipg what the 
Psalms are. The mere ignorance of it, the gap in general knowledge 
which it implies, is surely very surprising, quite apart from the ques- 
tion of whether the man is a Christian or not. And how does it 
strike you, Frank Newman? Is your feeling merely one of surprise, 
or is there some regret too? Are you entirely satisfied with having 
moved with the times? For this fact you must face. It is your 
generation that has made the break. From your father backwards 
there are hundreds of years of faith. From you onwards, Frank 
Newman, there is an entirely new age. History will look on your 
generation as the one that made the big change. It was you who 
threw things over.’ It was your generation that gave up going to 
church. How do you feel about it? 

‘The same again, please.’ 

Undoubtedly there is still a lot to be said for church even if one 
cannot take all the theology seriously nowadays. For one thing it 
is a brake on the speed of modern life. People attending a church 
service have at least got to stay in one place for a whole hour on 
end. The church tends to prevent people rushing about and wor- 
shipping speed. It is one of the few places nowadays where you 
can be quiet. Those churches in the city of London, for instance, 
he had been into one or two of them, surely they were a beneficent 
influence in the middle of all that material turmoil. You could not 
but be better after passing a few minutes in their coolness and quiet- 
ness, quite apart from the question of whether- you prayed or not 
when you went inside. And on the question of prayer Frank Newman 
would rather not be pressed. Why not? Come on, face it. Your 
parents prayed until the day of their death. You prayed until you 
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were sixteen. You have not taught your sons to pray at all. It 
is your generation, Frank Newman, that has made the break. You 
cannot say that your boys learn these things at School. What was 
‘ Divinity ’ in your day has now sunk to being ‘ Religious Knowledge,’ 
and no doubt will soon be a special subject like Spanish, or even an 
extra like Art. Your sons, having the benefit of an expensive educa- 
tion know what the Psalms are. It is doubtful whether your grandsons 
will know. Thanks to you. 

‘The same again, Please.’ 

And then church is good for the singing. It is about the only 
place left where ordinary people still make their own music, still 
can join in. Even after all these years Major Newman would some- 
times find himself humming or whistling ‘Through the night of 
doubt and sorrow’ or ‘ Our blest Redeemer ere he breathed,’ and 
if he happened to think and identify the tune he would become wistful 
as he was taken back to the world of cricket bats and chapel and 
shower baths and jolly lavatories and changing rooms. (Incidentally, 
what a lot pf one’s school life, looking back on it, seemed to have 
been spent changing one’s clothes.) It was good to have tunes that 
linked one part of your life with another, good old tunes that remained 
the same and were always there, like the best kind of old friends, 
while you grew older. Undoubtedly there was a lot of good in all 
that, which even forty years’ neglect could not quite kill. 

And then there were the Prayer Book and the Bible. The Bible 
was grand stuff. Odd, unforgotten, phrases came up into his mind. 
The voice of the turtle is heard in our land. It must not be supposed 
that Major Newman was in the least literary. He was absolutely 
normal. Since he left school his life had been wholly free from 
literary experience. But this very freedom, this complete lack of 
later superimposition, had ensured that the ruins of his own expensive 
education were not obliterated. They were with him for life, his 
desultory collection of broken ornaments, his tiny Forum of literary 
fragments. The voice of the turtle is heard in our land. 

I said, I will take heed unto my ways. Well, and what have 
you done about it, Frank Newman? You cannot pretend you have 
done much. During the first few months after you came to Wellby 
Hall you paid a few perfunctory visits to church. Then a disagree- 
ment with the parson about the boundary of a field gave you what 
you believed to be a very good reason for giving up church-going. 
. You could not bear the man’s voice either, and liked to think that 
you were actually right not to go to church if you felt like that about 
him. Yet, when he left and was succeeded by little Barlow, you did 
not change your ways, though you have nothing against Barlow and 
he has done his best to be samt to you. It can’t be much fun, 
his job. 
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‘The same again, please.’ 

In fact, now I think about it, I wonder he can go on at all. The 
fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom. Just who, in Wellby, 
from myself downwards, fears the Lord? Two or three old women, 
perhaps. The rest of them are afraid of nothing at all, except perhaps 
of me. But what can I do about it? It’s not my job, it’s Barlow’s. - 
Now, be honest with yourself, you know very well you can do every- 
thing. They know it’s Barlow’s job, so they pay no attention to 
him. It’s you they follow. Wellby is in many ways an old-fashioned 
village. It is one of the decreasing number of villages that are some 
way outside the tentacles of a town. It is a village with a squire, 
one of the decreasing number of villages in which the habits of one 
man can set a tone. You are that man. If you were to rally to the 
church you know you could bring them with you. You stay away, 
they stay away. It is in just such a place as Wellby that the rot 
can be stopped. In the towns it has gone too far. 

And it must surely be stopped ? Not that Major Newman person- 
ally would expect to gain much at his age from a revival of church- 
going on his part. But then, he had absorbed the essential benefits 
thereof when he was a boy. He had been able to live on capital all 
his life, on the capital his parents and their generation had saved for 
him. But what reserve of capital, he asked himself uncomfortably, 
was he handing on to the next generation? Had he put by anything, 
or had he passed his whole life spending? The facts stared him in 
the face. During his lifetime the principles of good behaviour had © 
been allowed to lose their religious backing. Decency, modesty, 
self-restraint, sweet reasonableness, gentlemanly thoughtfulness, Eng- 

@ish uprightness, Christian tolerance, the Anglo-Christian spirit of fair 
play—these things no longer had that security behind them. How 
long would they last? How long would it be before the entire 
English nation consisted of vulgar outsiders like those people sitting 
over there, without tradition, without background, without breeding ? 
Not long. Thanks to you, Frank Newman. 

He stood up, and went to the bar, and had one last one which 
he drank standing. As he drank he made a resolution. Next Sunday 
he would go to church, as an experiment. It would be awkward 
and embarrassing. He would probably find he had forgotten when 
to kneel and when to stand. Still, he resolved. It needed some 
pluck to make this resolution. He felt rather good afterwards. 
Indeed, he had had a rather wonderful evening. 


The time was just before six o’clock. The Rev. John Barlow 
was standing in the church porch looking out on the summer evening. 
In a moment the bell would start ringing. It would ring for ten 
minutes, there would then be ten minutes silence, then it would 
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ring for another ten minutes, then the service would begin. This 
long drawn-out method of summoning to prayer was the local tradi- 
tion, which Mr. Barlow had not liked to change though he often 
felt that its solemnity was sadly out of proportion to. the occasion. 
Still, he must humour Jackson, the verger, who, he was painfully 
aware, would be most difficult to replace should he take offence and 
resign. And Jackson loved pulling that bell. It gave him a thirst, 


as Mr. Barlow had more than once heard him explain, all too audibly, . 


to members of the congregation who passed him on their way in 
to their seats. 

The vicar looked towards his village. His parish consisted of 
what would once have been described as five hundred souls. A 
‘good many of his parishioners were visible to him as he stood at the 


porch. Several of them were working in the allotments, and he . 


was looking at these when the bell began to ring. Did any of them 
stop working to go indoors and get ready for church? Did any 
of them pause a moment, bow the head and say their reverent angelus ? 
Not they! The sound of the bell was meaningless to them, except 
in so far it told them the time was six o’clock. It was the signal for 
Harry Cobb, the publican, to get up from his sofa and begin to think 
about shaving and putting on his Sunday suit and getting the place 
ready to open at seven. 

A group of children was playing in the road and two older boys 
were showing how they could ride bicycles without holding the 
handle bars. Two men were standing fishing in the stream and 
from a pool lower down could be heard the shouts and laughter of 
a picnic party which was bathing. It was a delicious beautiful 
golden evening. The two or three owners of cars and motor bicycle® 
in the village would be far away now, at the seaside probably. Ina 
field the other side of the church young people were engaged in a 
game of rounders. A young couple was climbing over the stile 
from this field into the next. In the next field the hay had not yet 
been cut. It was deep and soft and yellow with ladies’-bedstraw. 
Or, if you were modest, there was a broad, dry ditch on the farther 
side of the field, shielded by an impenetrable hedge. Their shameless 
voices were distinctly audible to Mr. Barlow, the vulgar giggling 
of the girl, the rude laughter of the boy as he helped her, rudely, over 
the stile. 

An old woman came up the church path. Mr. Barlow smiled 
at her as she passed him and went into the church. One, he counted. 
He remembered that two or three Christmases ago his mother had 
sent him, as a present, one of those instruments that officials in galleries 


or museums or other places of, assembly sometimes carry in their — 


hands to take statistics of attendance without involving the superhuman 
mental strain of counting. Standing by the swing gates at the 
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entrance they press the instrument—click—once for each person in 
the bank holiday crowd that surges past them. A crippled girl 
came up the path. She was plain, and not popular in the village, 
and could not play rounders. Two, counted Mr. Barlow, without 
strain. He had never found much use for his mother’s present. 

The first bell ceased. Jackson came out from the tower, nodded 
familiarly at his vicar and went round the corner to relieve himself. 
His beer-laden breath made Mr. Barlow wince. He must speak to 
the man about it again. But then, he had the impression that Jackson 
was only waiting to pick a quarrel and clear out. And without 
Jackson what would he do? 

Looking at the fields had not given Mr. Barlow much satisfaction. 
He looked towards the village. Was that any better? His eye 
travelled along the red roofs until it came to the Park and then along 
the beautiful old wall of Major Newman’s vast kitchen garden, and 
then upwards to the chimneys of the Hall peeping out among the 
elms. Ah, there was the evil, there was the real sore! There was 
his cardinal failure! What could he hope to do unless they were on 
his side? He was coxing a boat in which the stroke had failed to 
turn up. The other oarsmen would have rowed had there been a 
stroke, but in the circumstances they too had scratched. There he 
was, sitting at the end of an empty boat. And his eye wandered 
downwards till it came to the vicarage. Now there at least all was 


well, surely? No, not even there. The Rev. Barlow could not 


even count on his own son. The boy was away at school at present, 
but had this been a Sunday evening in the holidays, Mr. Barlow 
knew that his son would have been—in church ? No—playing tennis 
with those boys up at the Hall. And he looked again at the chimneys 
in the elms, and his thoughts were very far from charitable. 

A rich car drew up on the road and some people got out. Talking 
and laughing they walked towards the churchyard gate. When 
they reached it, they stood looking up at the church. There were 
two ladies and two gentlemen, four cultured voices of a kind Mr. 
Barlow did not often hear, in fact had only heard two or three times 
in his life. But he identified them immediately. He knew at once 
that these were the salt of the earth. Good heavens, and he had 
not got a sermon ready! One of the party appeared to be acting 
as a sort of guide. ‘An early broach spire,’ he heard the voice, 
‘the exact pair of Grumby . . . lancet windows . . . remarkable 
dog-tooth moulding . . . reminds me of Moissac.’ They sauntered 
up to the porch where they found themselves face to face with the 
Rev. Barlow. They smiled politely, but seemed embarrassed to find 
a clergyman standing in the porch of a church. At that moment, 
just as they were preparing to enter the church, the second bell 
began. The look of mild embarrassment on their faces suddenly 
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became one of positive disturbance. Their manners had almost 
been at fault! ‘Oh, is there a service?’ they said. ‘Oh, we are 
so sorry!’ And they backed out apologetically like adults who 
have inadvertently intruded on a children’s game. 

‘I’d like to have seen that interior,’ Mr. Barlow heard one of 
them say, as they walked away round the church, determined at 
least to see the outside. ‘I keep forgetting it’s Sunday.’—‘ Yes,’ said 
one of the ladies, ‘ Sunday’s a rotten day for seeing churches.’ 

Mr. Barlow’s immediate feeling was one of relief at not having 
to preach to those people. He did not usually preach at all on 
Sunday evenings, so small was the congregation. But in the event 
of there being visitors, he would of course have to give a sermon. 
Sermons were rather a trial to him at the best of times. 

He looked out once more towards the village and the Hall. And 
then he saw the last thing in the world that he expected to see. A 
green door in the wall of the Hall garden opened and a man came 
through and began to walk across the field towards the, church. 
He walked briskly and purposefully. Could it really be—good 
heavens it was—Major Newman, heading straight for the church. 
The vicar’s agitation at first prevented him thinking, but when he 
perceived beyond all doubt that the striding figure was making for 
the church, was moreover, carrying a prayer book in his hand, he 
collected himself and managed to put some thoughts together for a 
sermon. 

Major Newman passed through his ordeal successfully. He con- 
trived to enter the church as unconcernedly as though it were a 
habit and took a seat in a pew about half-way up the right hand 
side as though it were his own regular pew. By keeping a discreet 
look-out from the corner of his eye on the movements of the half- 
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dozen other members of the congregation he contrived to sit, stand - 


or kneel at the correct times, but moving to the next posture just a 
moment later than other people, giving an impression, each time, 
of absorption. He sang and responded visibly, if not audibly. When 
kneeling, he knelt. He did not just sit leaning forward. He wore 
an attentive and preoccupied expression of*face during the lessons 
and the sermon, and refused to catch the eye of the crippled girl 
who stared at him without stopping throughout the service. He 
did not once look about him awkwardly. He did not look round 
at Jackson’s all too audible ‘ Well ’md .. . d!’ when Mr. Barlow 
walked towards the pulpit. He put a ten-shilling note in the col- 
lection bag and did not acknowledge Jackson’s ‘ Christ!’ as he 
did so. On the whole he thought he put up a very decent show. 

But his face, as he walked back across the field, had not that 
air of relief after trouble overcome which might have been expected. 
He was frowning, evidently absorbed in thought. That night he 
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sat late at the library window, which was open on the lawn, turning 
over the pages of his Bible and his Prayer Book. It was a beautiful, 
scented night out on the lawn, but for Major Newman a night of 
doubt and sorrow. 


The next morning, after breakfast, he was standing on the steps 
lighting his pipe. Coming up the drive was the Rev. Barlow. His 
face wore a radiance, a jubilation, that had not been seen there for 
many years. 

‘Good morning,’ he said cheerfully as he came up to Major ~ 
Newman. 

‘Good morning.’ 

‘I... 1 hope you won’t mind me coming to you like this, 
Major Newman .. . taking the bull by the horns at this hour of 
the morning. I ... I was wondering whether I could ‘persuade 
you to become our churchwarden ? ’ 

Major Newman did not answer at once. He puffed his pipe and 
frowned. 

‘If you hadn’t come to see me, Barlow, I should have come to 
see you.’ 

The words were gratifying, but somehow the way they were said 
was not encouraging. 

‘I w8uld have been delighted to see you, Major Newman. What 
was it you wanted to see me about ?’. 

Major Newman took a puff at his pipe, then spoke. ‘I owe 
you an explanation. I’m sorry, Barlow, I can’t do it. It’s no good. 
I can’t go on with it. It would not be honest. You see, it’s the 
Creed. I don’t believe a word of it.’ 

‘Oh, that doesn’t matter,’ Mr. Barlow was about to say, but 
checked himself. He was so taken aback by what Major Newman 
had said that he could not think of what to say. Surely there must 
be some answer to such an objection. He tried to think, but the 
other was speaking again, and all the thinking seemed to have been 
already done. There was no muddle at all. The state of affairs 
was absolutely clear-cut, exactly defined, and quite hopeless. 

Major Newman was not a fool. He had not said in his heart 
there is no God. If people are divided into those who believe, those 
who do not believe, and those who disbelieve, Frank Newman, 
English to the core, took the middle course. But unfortunately this 
was one of those middle courses that did not permit collaboration 
with either extreme. He could not, could he, continue to come 
to church if he did not believe? It would be sheer hypocrisy, 
wouldn’t it ? 

‘I’m sorry, Barlow, that’s how it stands. I can’t see any way 
out of it. I must be honest, mustn’t I?’ 
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A much cleverer man than Mr. Barlow might have been at a 
loss how to improvise an attack on such an impregnable position. 
As for Mr. Barlow, no thoughts of any kind came into his head. 
After a few moments’ silence he looked up at Major Newman with a 
hurt expression, then turned and walked away slowly down the drive. 

It was all Frank Newman could do not to call him back and 
unsay what he had just said. But he held firm, standing there on 
the ruins of his old school, his village, his regiment, England, the 
British Empire. All this, he reflected, would never have happened 
if Mary had not gone away. 


Sunday Afternoon Service 
BY JOHN BETJEMAN 


Come on! come on! This hillock hides the spire 
Now that one and now none. As winds about 
The burnished path through lady’s-finger, thyme 
: And bright varieties of saxifrage. 
a So grows the tinny tenor faint or loud 
a And all things draw towards St. Enodoc. 
Come on! come on! and it is five to three. 
Paths, unfamiliar to golfers’ brogues, 
Cross the eleventh fairway broadside on. 
And leave the fourteenth tee for thirteenth green, 
Ignoring Royal and Ancient, bound for God. 
Come on! come on! no longer bare of foot, 
The sole grows hot in London shoes again 
Jack Lambourne in his Sunday navy blue 
Wears tie and collar, all from Selfridges. 
There’s Enid with a silly parasol, 
And Graham in gray flannel with a crease 
Across the middle of his coat which lay 
Pressed ’neath the box of his Meccano set, 
Sunday to Sunday. 
Goes Come on! come on! 

The tinny tenor. Hover flies remain 
More than a moment on a ragwort bunch, 
And people’s passing shadows don’t disturb 
Red Admirals basking with their wings apart. 

A mile, of sunny, empty sand away, 
A mile of shallow pools and lugworm casts, 
Safe, faint and surfy, beats the lowest tide. 
Even the villas have a Sunday look. 
The Ransom mower’s locked into the shed 
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**T have a splitting headache from the sun.” 
And bedroom windows flutter cheerful chintz 
Where double-aspirined, a mother sleeps. 

A father in a loggia reads a book, 

Large, desultory, birthday-present size, 
Published with coloured plates by Country Life 
A Bernard Darwin on The English Links 


. Or Braid and Taylor on The Mashie Shot. 


Come on! come on! he thinks of Monday’s round 
Come on! come on! that interlocking grip ! 

Come on! come on! he drops into a doze 

Come on! come on! more far and far away 


- The children climb a final stile to church. 


Electoral Roll still flapping in the porch 
Then the cool silence of St. Enodoc. 
My eyes, recovering in the sudden shade, 
Discern the long-known little things within :— 
A map of France in damp above my pew, 
Grey-blue of granite in the small arcade 
(Late Perp: and not a Parker specimen 
But roughly hewn on windy Bodmin Moor), 
The modest windows palely glazed with green, 
The smooth slate floor, the rounded wooden roof, 
The Norman arch, the cable-moulded font, 
All have a humble and West Country look. 
Oh ‘ drastic restoration’ of the guide ! 
Oh three-light window by a Plymouth firm ! 
Absurd, truncated screen ! oh sticky pews ! 
Embroidered altar cloth ! untended lamps ! 
So soaked in worship you are loved too well 
For that dispassionate and critic stare 
That I would use beyond the parish bounds 
Biking in high-banked lanes from tower to tower 
On sunny, antiquarian afternoons. 

Come on! come on! a final pull. Tom Blake 
Slopes over from the bell rope to his pew 
In the same manner as he strides the cliffs 
Looking for wreckage in a likely tide, 
Nor gives the Holy Table glance nor nod. 
A rattle as red baize is drawn aside, 
Miss Rhoda Poulden pulls the tremolo, 
The oboe, flute and vox humana stops ; 
A Village Voluntary fills the air 
And ceases suddenly as it begun, 
Save for one oboe faintly humming on, 
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SUNDAY AFTERNOON SERVICE 


As slow the weary clergyman. subsides 

Tired with his bike ride from the parish church. 

He runs his hands once, twice, across his face 

‘ Dearly beloved . . .” and a bumble bee 

Zooms itself free into the churchyard sun. - 

And so my thoughts this happy Sabbathtide. 
Where deep cliffs loom enormous, where cascade 

Mesembryanthemum and stone-crop down, 

Where seagulls look no larger than a lark 

Hung midway twixt the cliff-top and the sand, 

Sun-shadowed valleys roll along the sea. 

Forced by the backwash, see the nearest wave 

Rise to a wall of huge, translucent green 

And crumble into spray along the top 

Blown seaward by the landbreeze. Now she breaks 

And in an arch of thunder plunges down 

To burst and tumble, foam on top of foam, 

Criss-crossing, baffled, sucked and shot again 

A waterfall of whiteness, down a rock, 

Without a source but roller’s furthest reach : 

And tufts of sea-pink, high and dry for years, 

Are flooded out of ledges, boulders seem 

No bigger than a pebble washed about 

In this tremendous tide. Oh kindly slate ! 

To give me shelter in this crevice dry. 

These shivering stalks of bent grass, lucky plant, 

Have better chance than I to last the storm. 

Oh kindly slate of these unaltered cliffs, 

Firm, barren substrate of our windy fields ! 

Oh lichened slate in walls, they knew your worth 

Who raised you up to make this House of God 

What faith was his, that dim, that Cornish saint, 

Small rushlight of a long-forgotten church, 

Who lived with God on this unfriendly shore, 

Who knew He made the Atlantic and the stones 

And destined seamen here to end their lives 

Dashed on a rock, rolled over in the surf, 

And not one hair forgotten. Now they lie 

In centuries of sand beside the church. 

Less pitiable are they than the corpse 

Of a large golfer, only four weeks dead, 

This sunlit and sea-distant afternoon. 

** Praise ye the Lord!” and in another key 

The Lord’s name by harmonium be praised. 

** The Second Evening and the Fourteenth Psalm.” 
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Ulster Outlooks 


BY TOM HARRISSON 


II. Chronic Christianity 1 


* An he called for hee’s wee drum and giv’ it a whack, and turned hee’s face 
to the wall, an’ said ‘‘ To Hell with the Pope !”’ and went straight to Heaven 
with a smile on hee’s face.’ 

(Classic Ulster Protestant mother describing her boy’s death.) 


In County Down the people tell one how from the 2,000-foot tops of 
their lovely Mourne mountains they can actually see north ‘ as far 
as Slemish.’ On the map, and in my original ignorance, such interest 
in a remote affair of 1,437 feet seemed odd. Very slight further 
acquaintance showed Slemish to be spiritually 14,370 feet, its flattened 
top focussing respect from all over Ulster as well as Eire. Here is 
crystallised the Ulster sense of history, combination of oppression and 
religion. 

With Roman power declining in Britain, strong Irish expeditions 
raided the mainland, established colonies in many places. In a.p. 401 
Irish Naill of the Nine Hostages took, among a slave bag from a Welsh 
raid; a converted Christian lad, who was put to tending pigs or sheep 
(authorities differ!) under Slemish Mountain. After six years of 
slavery, he escaped to France, there to spend twenty-five years studying 
and learning. Returning in 432 to County Wicklow he scattered the 
imperial dictatorship of Druidism and went like wildfire through 
Ireland for thirty years, the most successful missionary journey of all 


time. The Irish took to Christianity and are still the most church- © 


minded Christians on earth. The story goes that when this man, 
St. Patrick, came again to Slemish, his old lord and master shut in 
his retinue and flocks, burnt the lot, including self, in shame and fear. 

St. Patrick established Armagh, in South Ulster, as centre of Irish 
religion. It remains so, a small, rather English town (it was later 
a centre of English colonisation), with a turmoil of clerics. Here both 
the Roman Catholic and Church of Ireland (modified form of Church 
of England) Archbishops have their palaces, and hold sway. Each 
claims jurisdiction over the-whole island. Their respective cathedrals 
tower against each other in a competition only paralleled by Liverpool 


1In a previous article, the comparatively modern conflict between town and 
country, fairly successfully resolved in Ulster, was analysed and illustrated. The 
second great conflict, here discussed, is much older, and much further from solution. 
The same qualifications and limitations already described in the previous article 
apply to this one. The author has no sectarian religious prejudices which could 
ect the present discussion. 
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ten years from now. Each has his long retinue of assistants, and the . 
amiable Protestant—who, of course, shows more material sign of 
importance—has a gracious Georgian mansion with a fine library, in 
a park with suitable ruins on the way. 

When the people of County Antrim tell you about their neighbour 
Slemish, as they love to do, they will generally add some subsequent 
history, how the remnants of defeated ‘ United Ireland ’ took refuge 
there, and so on. Most Irish tales have their appendix of ‘ the 
troubles,’ plenty of blood and bitterness ; villains: the English. Yet 
the Englishman at large in Ireland will find at least as much kindness 
as in Australia or New Zealand, Canada or Kenya. Among Ulster’s 
one and a quarter million people, he will be best received by the 
peasants, Catholic, Nationalist, anti-British on paper, people of the 
glens, the little farms and far hillsides. It is easy for the stranger to 
romanticise this warm generosity, specially as Ulster has a wide 
reputation for stand-offishness and coldness. As antidote, hear the 
clear voice of a young Ulsterman, John Hewitt, denying any — 
romanticism : 


“s hnewe my farmer and my farmer’s wife, 

The squalid focus of their huxter life, 
The grime-veined fists, the thick, rheumatic legs, 
The cracked voice gloating on the price of eggs, 
The miser’s Bible, and the tedious aim 
To add another boggy acre to the name. 
And yet this is too savage. 


And he goes on to detail the many kindly things in the folk he 
loves. These people are Celts and Gaels, Scots and what-nots, in the 
usual jumble that makes a nation or a race. Scottish influence is | 
strongest in the north-east where the Scots MacDonnells (Earls of 
Antrim still) for centuries warred with O’Neills, the more ‘ Irish’ 
inland people. The tie with Kintyre and Clyde has always been 
close. On wild Rathlin island, a few miles off the northern cliffs, 
the people talk of the boat service from Ballycastle as ‘ coming out 
from Ireland,’ just as mainlanders shock our wartime soldiers by 
saying ‘I hope England will win.’ 

I have had occasion to call at many styles of Ulster dwelling, and 


‘ sometimes to inconvenitnce the inhabitants very considerably. Almost 


always I have been hospitably received. The bigger places, the 
better-off farmers, almost all Protestant (Church of Ireland or Pres- 
byterian) and Conservative (Unionist), pro-England and anti-Eire, 


. often Orangemen (‘ loyalist’ secret society), show less enthusiasm for 


an actual Englishman, often less interest in mutual affairs. Although 
their immediate response is less cordial, when you get to know more, 
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the colder welcome may go deeper in the end ; once past acquaintance 
you are a friend in the full sense, whereas with the Catholics, one is 
a flutterby, anything anytime when around, nothing when gone again. 
It is easy and dangerous to generalise about this sort of thing, but the 
ordinary Catholic does seem to me more extrovert, easy, his life coded 
by confession and certainty of faith, whereas the Ulster Protestant is 
sin-aware, self-conscious and detailed in anxiety. Catholics react 
‘ naturally,’ the way which has come to be known all over the world 
as ‘ Irish,’ maybe impulsive and illogical. A Presbyterian minister, 
the poet W. R. Rodgers, has put it lucidly : 

We are really a ‘ split’ people, we Protestant Ulstermen. Our 
eyes and thoughts are turned towards England, but our hearts and 
feet are in Ulster. ... Anyone who talks with a purely English 
construction is an ‘ educated’ person. For the bias of our Protestant 
education is English. We learn English history, read English litera- 
ture, are taught English traditions, acquiesce in English law, absorb 
the atmosphere of the English countryside—as if these things were 
our own. We accept and defend them—at a distance. But as soon 
as we meet an Englishman in the flesh we revolt. We realise that he 
is not of us, and his ways are not ours. 


The Catholic is taught none of these things ; he learns only that 
the English ground down Ireland for centuries, and to-day stand 
between the Catholic third of the population and a United Ireland. 
The mental image of an Englishman is revoked when a bodily specimen 
appears ; the Irishman, finding it hard to hate individuals (easy to 
adore abstractions), forgets and forgives the particular specimen before 
his eyes and for the time being. ; ' 

Yet the denominational distinction remains. It is possible in 
Ulster to distinguish, often within seconds, the inner doctrine to which 
a man subscribes, by his general appearance, perhaps his initial 
remarks. He may himself ask direct about your religion. The 
situation repeatedly recurs in the new Ulster writing, which avoids 
accentuating religious differences in the interests of unity ; but in 
scores of asides indicates something even a stranger can hardly overlook. 
In the average English anthology you cannot find a page about 
religion. In the recent Ulster anthology Northern Harvest (MacCord, 
Belfast 1944), Richard Rowley has a nice story about one man mistak- 
ing another’s sect, and so accidentally making friends with him. 
Typical passage : ° 

There’s parts of Ulster where if you meet a man wi’ the name 
o’Flannigan or M’Ginty, ye may be sure that he’s a member of the 
true Church, and a sound Fenian. An’ if ye come across a body 


called Campbell or Wilson, ye can take your Bible oath he’s a pro- . 


destan’, an’ an Orangeman. But it’s not so easy in Mourne. 
There’s editor Robert Greachen’s poem about July 12th, Orange 
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Day of anti-Popish disturbances ; Hugh Sherman’s long article on 
religious changes ; H. L. Morrow’s witty report on the traditional 
Orangemen’s battles at Scarva, County Down. Another enterprising 
anthology, Lagan (Ballymacash 1943), has an article on Presbyterian 
history ; a tale of a policeman who feels himself isolated and helpless 
because he is out of touch with both Protestant and Catholic ; a poem 
on monks at matins ; and a funeral story, with this typical aside on 
a girl met in a Belfast dance-hall : 


She lived near the markets, so he thought she would likely be 
a Catholic, but did not want to ask her outright, for even if she was, 


- he would not mind. 


But; needless to say, he worries about this ; it is the conflict of 
the whole story. 

Only in Ulster could the country’s leading sociological scholar, 
Dr. Estyn of Queen’s University (Ulster’s single seat of higher learning), 
preface his essential study Irish Heritage (Dundalgan Press, 1943) : 
‘Nor have I ventured into the controversial realms of religion and 
politics,’—a restriction which makes some of his subsequent history 
and anthropology unintelligible. 

Only in Ulster would a new journalistic bulletin, The Quill, stress 
itself as entirely ‘ without politics or religion.’ 

Only in Ulster could the leading young novelist, Michael 
McLaverty, himself a Catholic, introduce a Presbyterian’s first novel 
with an opening sentence on the first thing Ulster people’ want to know 
about : ‘ Since the death of Shan Bullock few Presbyterian writers in 
the North of Ireland have re-created for us the lives of their own people.’ 
The hero of this novel (The Soil and the Stars, by Hubert Quin, Belfast, 
1943) cleanses himself of the moral taint of an urban wife by returning 
to his village, and being elected Chapel Elder : 

_ The Meeting House was there in the centre of the Green. He 
looked toward it. As buildings went in the city, it wasn’t to say o’er 
grand. But all the grandeur of the places of worship he’d been . 
couldn’t affect him as did this solid, square-shaped house of black 
stone and mortar. 


No need to labour this point ‘from local literature, which only 
reflects the gengral set-yp. Nearly two thousand years ago Christ 
died to bring into the world a truth to-day wrapped in a violence of 
brotherly hate unparalleled. Wheresoever two or three are gathered 
together in Ulster’s name, they will sooner or later—mostly sooner— 
start in about the sectarian views of two or three others gathered 
somewhere else. As harsh as anything between Hindu and Moslem, 
missionary and heathen, the trouble goes back into the bowels of 
Irish history. In 1156, Pope Adrian IV, an Englishman, gave 
Henry II overlordship of Ireland, so that its church practices might 
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be reformed ; this became an excuse for Norman conquest in the 
following decades. In the thirteenth century severe trouble arose 
inside this reformed church, through the Cistercian and other newly- 
founded monasteries. Englishmen were appointed from England to 
run them. Much resentment resulted; Irishmen were actually 
excluded from many of their own monasteries. Again, in 1556, 
Henry VIII appointed a Protestant Archbishop to bring the church 
into line against the Pope and Rome, with inevitable major reper- 
cussions leading, in the following five years, to the familiar dissolution 
of the monasteries and all of their culture, the lands going to ‘ loyal ’ 
nobility. Homeless monks travelled Ulster from end to end, preaching 
the evil of England across the water. Actually, Ulster resisted such 
encroachment more strongly than the South, and its Western half 
defied royal control with considerable success. Edward VI followed 
up with the Lutheran destruction of those shrines and relics which 
have always had a special meaning in the Irish romance. Then 
Mary cast first doubts on the theory—which still dominates the Ulster 
scene—that the issue of union or partition is simply Catholic versus 
Protestant. For while she reinstated Catholic and displaced Pro- 
testant clergy, she let Englishmen and others hold on to the Church 
lands, and add to their properties. Elizabeth, in her turn, tried to 
tighten control on the Irish Church, which again largely defied her, 
notably in Ulster, while the Pope gave to Irish religious ‘ rebels ’ the 
status of ‘crusaders.’ 

So it has gone on for saddening centuries. I do not know any 
other history so depressing to read, unless it be the story of the West 
Indies from the time of Columbus to the nineteenth century. The 
Irish story is more protracted, more continuous—and the end is not 
yet. Recent fuel has been added to the fires which smoulder always, 
by a violent, brilliantly over-written pamphlet, Orange Terror, reprinted 
from the Capuchin Annual of 1943. This 70-page indictment of 
Protestantism has caused a major uproar and many rebuttals. There 
is nothing particularly new about it. It is just the latest symptom. 

Orange Terror details the latest case against Protestantism, and 
the feature inextricably associated with it, Partition—from the 
Catholic point of view. The 1922 ‘ massacre of the MacMahons,’ 
the differentiation between grants to Catholic and Pgotestant schools, 
the jerrymandering of constituencies and local authorities to ensure 
a Protestant-Unionist majority, the exclusion of Catholics from special 
kinds of work, the overwhelming dominance of Protestants in key jobs 
of all kinds, the provocation of Orange Day and the provocative 
remarks of Ministers (including Herbert Morrison visiting last Orange 
Day)—this and much more is reported in the usual Catholic way. 
‘Ultach’ (the author) points out that in Belfast educational and 
associated jobs, where 24 per cent. of the population are Catholic, 
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Catholics receive 4 per cent. of the salaries; in Tyrone; 55 per cent. 
Catholic, they get 14 per cent. ; in Londonderry, 61 per cent. get 
19 percent. Or he tabulates various election arrangements by which, 
in Fermanagh County Council elections, for instance, 32,455 votes for 
Nationalist (Catholic) candidates return seven of them, while 
25,529 Unionist (Protestant) votes return 13. In County Tyrone, 
another ‘ Catholic ’ constituency, 73,683 votes returned 11 Nationalists, 
whereas 59,109 votes put in 16 Unionists. Or there is the table 
listing, parish by parish, the evictions of 2,241 Catholics in the so-called 
‘Belfast pogrom’ of 1935. The material is presented skilfully yet 
furiously, and followed up by twenty comments from leading citizens— 
the kick-off by his Lordship the Most Reverend Dr. Mageean, Catholic 
Bishop of Down and Connor, who says : 


We are Irish, and until we are united with our brethren of the 
rest of Ireland, not only are we deprived of our rights as Irishmen 
but the historic Irish nation, unnaturally divisioned, is robbed of its 
glory and greatness. Partition is an evil which only its removal can 
remedy. 


Such statements naturally involve parallel Protestant replies, 
though as the numerical majority effectively controlling the adminis- 
tration they have not the neurotic and persecuted frenzy of their 
chronic adversaries. The (Church of Ireland) Dean of Belfast 
typically answered Orange Terror in the Bell (February, 1944) ; he 
gave the statistics of Protestant evictions during the 1935 troubles ; 
listed the shootings of Protestants ; refuted some (by no means all) 
of Ultach’s statistics ; wrote passages like this : 


’ When the MacMahon horror is recalled there cannot be forgotten 
what was being suffered on the other side. On the 19th May, 1922, 
armed men entered a cooperage in Litile Patrick Street. Five coopers 
were at work, one of them a Roman Catholic. The four Protestants 
were made face the wall and were then shot, three of them fatally. 
A bomb was thrown into the house of a Protestant named Donnelly. 
in Brown Square. His two sons aged 18 and 3 years were killed, 
and himself and his daughter wounded. This was reported in the 
Dublin papers as another brutal Orange murder of Catholics. 


_ Round and round the hacksaw goes, endlessly reducing the good 
timber of Ulster to sawdust of flung words, occasional bullets. Dr. 
Johnson long ago remarked, ‘ The Irish are a fair people ; they never 
speak well of one another.’ It is not for me to add and subtract the 
rights and wrongs of their case. When any conflict has reached this 
stage it is beyond logical calculus. As with Welsh coal mining, or the 
East End Jews, all kinds of extraneous and often ‘ irrelevant ’ considera- 
tions have been welded in to a structure of conflict and misunder- 
standing which cannot be argued out, nor even thought out, but only 
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resolved by actions which admit both sides, taking for granted that 
at no one moment can either of them be got to give up feelings which 
have, in fact, passed beyond the control of their conscious intelligence 
and humane observation, into inextricably related scripture with 
shillings, jobs with God. About a third of Ulster’s population are 
Catholic ; they are certainly receiving less than a third of Ulster’s 
opportunities. But many things got into that—for example, the 
present lower standard of education and economics among Catholics, 
partly due to politics, but largely also to the preference of many for 
the country, their acceptance of peasant life, and their comparative 
lack of ambition. The political representation of Catholics is reduced 
to negation, because nearly all the Nationalists elected to adminis- 
trative bodies (including those returned among the Ulster M.P.s at 
Westminster) refuse to take their seats, as they do not recognise the 
validity of the ‘ foreign ’ administration, either at Westminster or in 
the Ulster Houses of Parliament at Stormont. 

The reader will notice that I equate Protestant with Unionist, 
Catholic with Nationalist. The associations are exact, if generalised. 
The overwhelming majority of Catholics are against partition, want 
one united Ireland, and vote Nationalist if they vote at all. The 
overwhelming majority of Protestants are against joining up with the 
South, and therefore vote Unionist, the only available party. If 
another party was formed to represent progressive Protestant opinion 
it would split their vote, and might easily give a Catholic majority. 
Ulster, therefore, has a completely Unionist Conservative Government. 
It is hard for the outsider fully to appreciate how enlightened our 
Conservative Government is in England, compared with Ulster’s. 
Everything passes through Stormont, where M.P.s and a complete 
Ulster Cabinet get imposing fees and salaries, and a mammoth 
structure of administration, with both a House of Commons and 
a Senate, Serjeant-at-Arms, Speaker, Hansard, mace, flunkeys, 
libraries, empty galleries, a 95 per cent. replica of Westminster, 
determining the affairs of a population smaller than that governed as 
a spare-time job, without much trouble, by the City Council of 
Birmingham. The leading Unionist figures have never left their 
countrymen in any doubt as to where they stand politico-spiritually. 
Lord Craigavon, the Unionist leader for many years, finest man 
Unionism has yet produced, once declared in his House of Commons : 


All I boast of is that we are a Protestant Parliament, and a Pro- 
testant State ... I am an Orangeman first, and a member of this 
Parliament afterwards. 


His successor, colourless J. M. Andrews, once accused of actually 
employing Roman Catholics at Stormont, dealt with the awful 
suggestion in no uncertain way : 
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Another allegation made against the Government, and which is 
untrue, is that of 31 porters at Stormont, 28 are Roman Catholics. 
I have investigated the matter and I have found that there are 
30 Protestants, and only one Roman Catholic, there only temporarily. 
It has been stated that the two gate lodges at Stormont are occupied 
by Roman Catholics. The truth is that they are occupied by two 
Protestant disabled ex-service men. 


So what? Well, if my observation in Ulster means anything, 
ordinary people are getting pretty fed up with the whole business, 
the conflict, and consequent ‘ backwardness,’ they feel they live in. 
The emphasis and strength of religious feeling has shifted in Ulster, 
as elsewhere. Ulster is nearer the old, strangle-hold Church point 
of view ; its Catholicism unusually uncultured, though less domineer- 
ingly lowbrow than in Eire, where the church is even now trying to 
ban Trinity College, Dublin. But, in common with the rest of the 
world, new ideas have infiltrated, and increasingly infiltrate. More- 
over, Ulster does not escape, nor attempt to escape, the immense 
implications of modern events, the disastrous standards of human 
conflict and suffering in the past three decades of Europe and Asia. 
It shares the longing for a more secure and sensible way of life, and 
no thinking Ulsterman can ignore the special need for this at home 
as well as abroad. In common also with other democracies, there 
is a restlessness in regard to the whole pace and procedure of politics 
and established parties. The long dominion of the Unionists is 
threatened. A Labour party is emerging, groggily enough, both in 
Ulster and Eire. In Ulster, despite the danger of splitting the vote, 
Labour has lately won two safe Tory seats, produced a high poll in 
a third. Forward-looking Unionists are uneasy, although the 
present Prime Minister, suave, intelligent, Sir Basil Brooke, famous 
for his anti-Catholic outbursts, is considered by some of his party 
dangerously advanced and liberal. ‘There have been considerable 
background movements to replace him, and the solidarity of the 
Unionist caucus shows, for the first time in twenty years, signs of 
a split. To strengthen the structure an isolated Labour M.P. has 
been brought into the Cabinet (Minister of Labour), thus causing 
trouble in Socialist circles - 

As well as the growth of the Ulster Labour party, whose poll cuts 
across religious denomination for the first time, other efforts at com- 
promise are being made, however feebly and oddly. The Common- 
wealth Irish Association, initiated by Sir Hubert Gough and supported 
by Gilbert Murray, J. J. Mallon, Lord Listowel and Richard Sullivan, 
wants a urtited Ireland by concession, with parliaments in both Belfast 
and Dublin, linked by a ‘ Council of Ireland.’ The ‘ Ulster Union 
Club,’ a Protestant body, seeks to revive some of the earlier Presby- 
terian ‘ nationalism’ which was cleverly side-tracked in the last 
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century, and to align with Catholics in a compromise directed towards 
some sort of working agreement. An increasing number of individual 
Catholics and individual Protestants are privately working out possible 
methods of premise. Even Orange Terror offers a type of solution 
which would have been inconceivable a few years ago—namely a 
plebiscite and ‘ return’ of overwhelmingly Catholic areas, restoration 
elsewhere of Proportional Representation (which Lord Craigavon side- 
tracked), and a definite allocation ratio of administrative and other 
jobs for Catholics in the area remaining partitioned. This is a big 
go-down from the old Nationalist-Catholic cry, but still enough to get 
Orange Terror banned in Ulster ! © 

As I see it, Ulster, in this as in the town-country conflict which 
I previously analysed, has a dynamic. In so far as the old hard-and- 
fast alignments of prejudice are being reduced, there is an urge to 
seek a new and better solution. This sort of urge is in the true sense 
progressive. In Eire, the century-old crisis of Irish conflict has been 
resolved by Independance, largely via de Valera. What the South 
struggled for over centuries has been achieved. The result has proved 
unexpectedly disappointing, though Dev remains the only immediate 
proposition. There is a lethargy and disillusion growing up in 
Eire, expressed in declining painting, speaking, writing, in a distinct 
fall in the vitality even of Dublin’s theatre life, which now finds 
among its few energisers Ulsterman George Shiels, who writes National- 
ist peasant tragi-comedies, and Paul Vincent Carroll, ex-patriate in 


Glasgow, who exacerbates Catholic and other Irish extremisms in a _ 


series of vivid, sometimes inspired, always warm-hearted slashes. 
De Valera has done everything he can to encourage Irish speech and 
the Gaelic revival, but there are many indications that the folklore 
side of southern life is going steadily downhill. Recently Trinity 
College, Dublin, heavily rejected a motion put before its Historical 
Society that there should be a ‘ Gaelic Nation State.’ As the principal 
opposer put it : 

Since we gained our independence, we have achieved very little 


in the way of a Gaelic Nation State. This country at the moment is 
drifting into a backwater, and we cannot see the truth. 


To the distress of revivalists, a scholar, H. F. McClintock, has 
recently argued by the use of numerous early drawings and documents, 
that there was never any such thing as the Irish kilt, super-symbol of 
gaelicists (Old Irish and Highland Dress, Dundalgan Press, 1944). 


Much else signifies Eirish depression, of course accentuated by the war, . 
and it is truer today than when W. B. Yeats said it, that ‘ Romantic 


Ireland’s dead and gone’ (September, 1913). 
Ulster, on the other hand, is still in its struggle. Its biggest 
conflicts have not been resolved. Large numbers of thinking people 
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look forward to something new in the future, whereas down South 
they feel, to quote the best army phrase, that ‘ they’ve had it.’ ‘ The 
Black North ” feels that while the worst may not be over, there must 
be better to come. Instead of frustration at apparent failure, there 
is frustration at the delay to success. I do not know whether they are 
‘right’ or ‘ wrong,’ and I am not directly concerned. I have only 
tried here reasonably to describe what is going on. I do know that 
the measure of Ulster’s future depends now on the degree of determina- 
tion and intelligence they show in working out, fairly soon, the old, 
old conflict of the Churches, and the newer one of the city. I think 
they might work out something quite good, and that in consequence 
Ulster’s significance in the modern world may change considerably 
in the years to come. For too long it has been regarded as retrograde 
backwater. I hope in these two articles I have shown this is a super- 
ficial view. There has been retrogression, of course, which has assisted 
in the slower development of constructive ideas, so easily obliterated 
or obscured in the accelerated impetus of modern industrialism. 
There is plenty else beside in this beautiful country of kindly people ; 
even though Chesterton’s crack is still apt—‘ the men that God made 
mad ’—it would be apter if the significance were reversed. A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream has it : 
. So we grew together, 
Like to a double cherry, seeming parted, 


But yet an union in partition ; 
Two lovely berries moulded on one stem. 


One wonders ... One hopes... 
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A Note on Richard Doyle 


BY THE EDITOR 


Only during the last quarter of a century have the great Victorian 
illustrators begun to receive their due. One of the most celebrated — 
and the most industrious was Richard Doyle, who entered the world in 
1824 and died in 1883. His huge output appeared in a wide range of 
English periodicals, including the CoRNHILL, to which he contributed 
a memorable series entitled ‘ Bird’s Eye Views of Society ’ between 
1861 and 1863, and Punch, for which he designed its present cover. 
He was also responsible for the embellishment of numerous illustrated 
books, of which the earliest, an illustrated journal, was published during. 
the draughtsman’s fifteenth year. 

Like many artists begotten by artists, he started workearly. His 
mother was of French descent, his father the well-known Irish cari- 
caturist who signed his Lithographs ‘ H.B.’, andto whom is attributed 
the somewhat doubtful credit of having ‘led English satiric art into 
a path of reticence and good breeding which it had never trodden 
before.’ The Doyles were plainly a devoted family ; and evidence 
of Richard Doyle’s affection for the man who occupied during his 
youth the twin réles of art-master and parent is preserved in a_ 
fascinating sheaf of letters written in the years 1842 and 1843. They 
are profusely and beautifully illustrated. The four drawings, repro- 
duced in this issue of the CoRNHILL by courtesy of Mr. Adrian Conan 
Doyle, give some impression of their quality. But no reproduction, 
however skilful—particularly when individual vignettes are separated 
from their proper place in Richard Doyle’s calligraphic text—can 
quite do justice to the charm of the collected volume, through which 
the eye rambles delightedly across page after page of spirited improvisa- 
tions, lyrical, grotesque, sentimental and fantastic, street-scenes and 
self-portraits and caricatures and landscapes, in a long imaginative 
panorama of the London of an hundred years ago. : 


Subsequent issues, we hope, will contain further excerpts from the 
volume, accompanied by some account of a peculiarly Victorian 
genius, the friend of Millais, Landseer and Alfred d’Orsay. 
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Notes on the Reactions of a Foot-soldier 


BY ALAN MOOREHEAD 
(Chief War Correspondent of the Daily Express) 


The man who made the landing in France knew for a long time 
in advance that he was going on an assault. He did not know 
specifically that it would be France or any other country, but he 
knew it would be an assault, and that possibly he might be wounded 
or might die. 

He had a long time to think about this. Weeks beforehand he 
was put into a truck with the rest of his platoon and driven to a camp 
in the woods in the south of England. In the camp there was not 
a great deal to do beyond eating and sleeping and going through 
the routine drill which he knew to the point of mechanical boredom. 
He was not allowed to leave the camp, but he got a small ration 
of beer and the newspapers, and there were amusements like the 
cinema and the football games. Often he just lay about on the 
grass, listening to the wireless and talking to the other soldiers. 

He could write occasional letters to his wife, but there was the 
uneasy feeling that they were not going to be delivered until after 
D day, and anyway there was nothing much to say. He was still 
in England. He had done nothing and he knew nothing. He 
could not go on writing about the food and the camp and his friends 
in the rest of the platoon, and it was difficult to express the heavy 
and intangible atmosphere of waiting. 

There were a few nurses in the camp, but the only real sight 
of women the man had were the civilians walking past on the other 
side of the barbed wire. The civilians were forbidden to talk to 
the soldiers, and there were notice boards nailed on all the telegraph 
poles telling them not to loiter as they went past the camp. More 
and more the outside world began to recede behind the barbed wire. 
As one pointless unemphatic day followed another, and every day 
was like the last, the man began to feel that he was not an ordinary 
normal member of the community any more. He was being deliber- 
ately isolated and kept apart. He had been selected as one of the 
men to go away and meet the chance of dying. There was nothing 
like that in front of the civilians outside the barbed wire. He did 
not feel resentful, but he increasingly felt that he was not one of 
them any more. 

Somewhere, somehow, it had happened ; he had drifted along 


and now suddenly he was caught and compelled to go on the assault. 


There was no escape. Everyone expected him to go. He thought : 
well, they say it will be all right, and it’s the right thing to do, the 
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only thing now, and if I do get through it will be something for Liz 
and the kids to talk about. If only they would tell us when it is 
to start and what we’ve got to do, and what it’s like, and do you 
actually see the German and shoot before he sees you? Do you 
come up close and see his head and shoulders and then fire? Or 
do you suddenly see a lot of Germans at once, and can they see you 
and are they all firing at you? Do you just run at them and do 
the bullets go past ? 

His mind ran back over the routine things he had to do: don’t 
tug at the trigger, just squeeze it. They said it would be all right 
if you just did it in the right order. The German surrendered or 
he fell over dead. If only they would say how much sail there 
was to wait, when it was going to be. 

The man found that, when he went over to the cinema or was 
eating breakfast and talking with his friends in the platoon, he stopped 
thinking along these lines and it was a little.easier. Some of the 
others kept on thinking and they slipped through the barbed wire 
in the night. They said they would be back, they only wanted to 
see their girls for the last time. It wasn’t going to start for another 
ten days because of the moon and then they were going to Norway 
and they would be away for years: they had heard all this definitely 
from the sergeant in C company. They were bloody well going 
to have a couple of nights with the girl first. 

There were parades for General Eisenhower and even the King, 
and a lot of speeches, but you couldn’t say anyone in the camp was 
cheerful, and all this crap in the newspapers didn’t make it any better 
either. On the Friday evening, just before supper, they had to parade 
again for the brigadier, and even before they formed up they knew 
this was something special, that now at last they were going to be 
told. There was complete silence when the brigadier began to 
speak, a complete straining silence, and after the first sentence they 
knew, yes, this was it. Not Norway, it was France. Down to the 
ships tomorrow. B company to go in first, then C, then A. First 
wading, then the beach, then the little ditch, then the little wood 
with the three houses four hundred yards inland. Jerries with 
machine-guns in the houses and more of them there over on the 
left in the barn. Everything was marked clearly on the map; the 
line of trees with the trench, the German mortars under the bank, 
the way the whole battalion was going to come in and occupy that 
stretch of ground by H hour plus sixty minutes. And all this stuff 
to go in before, ten thousand bombers, the navy shooting from the 
sea, and all the rest of it pouring in behind them. Well, certainly, 
when you saw it all like that it looked possible. It didn’t look 
unreasonable. 

Supper that night was the most cheerful meal they had had since 
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they had come to the camp. Everybody was talking. When they 
got to Paris they would see some of these cafés where the French girls 
dance in the nude. The war would be over by Christmas, anyway. 
Jesus, that was a lot of bombs they were going to use. 


Alone, under his blankets, the man may have had a slight reaction, ! 


in the night a moment of misgiving, but all the next day the camp 
was full of lively movement as they packed up to go down to the 
ship. Everyone felt better. It was only in the late afternoon when 
they had stood for two hours waiting with their full kit at the gate- 
way of the camp that the reaction set in again. If only they would 
get on with it. All this hanging about. Little photographic images 
of the beach and the three houses with the Germans inside kept 
coming back into the soldier’s mind. If only we can do it quick, 
say, two minutes to get across the beach, maybe put a hand-grenade 
through the window. Why couldn’t they get on with it without 
this standing about ? 

Towards six o’clock they came out of the camp for the first time 
in three weeks, and climbed into the vehicles outside. It was funny 
to see the tanks and bren-gun carriers and the lorries, all sealed up 
with waterproofing paste and drawn up on the sidewalk in front 
of the shops. The ducks seemed to fill up the whole roadway, street 
after street of them. The procession of crowded khaki vehicles 
began to crawl down towards the port. 

It was surprising to see how normal the town looked. One was 
no longer part of it any more, only the assault beach and the three 
houses mattered, but still here it was, the other thing, England, a 
background, the pub, part of the life that had stopped, stopped dead. 
These others, the civilians in the streets, would go on with it because 
they were not involved with the mystery, the beach and the three 
houses. Every now and then a shopkeeper or a woman on the 
pavement would look up and wave, but it did not really mean any- 
thing. For the most part the civilians in the streets and on the 
passing normal buses merely stared at the military convoy going past 
as though they dreaded it and feared for it, and this was much more 
understandable and satisfactory for the soldier. It was a recognition 
that he was apart. 

The procession was very slow, and after half an hour it stopped 
altogether outside a cricket field. Standing on the lorries, the soldiers 
could see over the wall and watch with mild interest the game going 
on. Presently, since there was nothing else to do, the interest 
quickened. The soldiers began to applaud loudly and derisively 
at every ball. At first the players were upset by this bawdy and 
wholly unexpected audience, and the batsmen fumbled nervously. 
The whole team was dispatched under a roar of cheers and cat-calls. 


A young athlete, dressed in a red suit, came out during the interval — 
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and began to trot with immense concentration round and round 
the field. The soldiers watched him with relish fora moment. Then 
they burst out with ‘ Hyah, Pinkie,’ ‘Take it easy, dearie,’ and a 
storm of ironical cheers. 

The waiting had now gone on so long—three hours—that the 
men were seizing at anything to entertain them. Every girl who 
came bicycling down the street had to run through a gauntlet of 
bellowed comments. A sharpshooter, with a crowd around him, had 
directed the telescopic sights of his rifle upon a man and a girl who 
were embracing on a seat on the far side of the park and was giving 
a rather crude running commentary on what he saw. Once or 
twice tea-waggons came along the line of vehicles, and gradually 


as the night set in, and still the procession did not move, the men’ 


subsided into boredom and silent tiredness. 

It was quite dark when the shouting of officers broke out in the 
streets, and the vehicles began to crawl forward again. The first 
sight of the dark sea quickened the man’s senses, and he was wide 
awake as his vehicle began to edge down the ramp to the floodlit 
entrance of the ship. The vessels called Landing Ship Transport 
had swung back the great gates at the bows and these steel mouths, 
full of light and clanging noise, were gaping open to receive the 
men and machines that were pouring on to the docks. All night 
the commotion went on—trucks fouling the ramps, the lifts grinding 
upward, the vehicles being lashed down and the soldiers’ hob-nailed 
boots making an endless rattle of noise on the iron decks. 

When the man woke, it was broad daylight on Sunday. The 
ship was riding at anchor far out in the bay, and around it lay many 
hundred other ships under their wallowing balloons. All day there 
was nothing to do but hang over the side and look at the same green 
stretch of English coast. The man now had passed far beyond the 
reactions he had had ‘on shore. This coming to sea had been the 
final break, the definite physical gulf between all the known past 
and the narrow half-comprehended future. _ Even given a free choice 
he would not go back. He felt he was committed now to the ship 
and the beach and the three houses, and nothing, not even his wife, 
had any importance or reality except this violent voyage. When 
it was done, then, yes, possibly he might return. The immediate 
and exclusive imperative was to go on. His life fell into two halves 
on either side of this act, and somehow the influence of the act itself 
extended into the past and the future, as well as the present, and had 
become the raison d’étre of his whole existence, the high point around 
which everything must fall into pattern. There was no longer any 
real challenge to its inevitability or its rightness. There was only 
one possible demand from the soldier: stop the waiting and let 
" us get it done. 
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This thought expanded a hundred times in the man’s mind when 
he was told in the evening that the ship would not sail. D day 
was postponed twenty-four hours because of the weather. The man 
heard the news in silence, and when the officer went away he stood 
with his friends cursing on the deck. He had one over-riding fear 
now: if they postpone it once they can postpone it again. They 


can go on and on keeping us waiting until we go crazy. And still . 


at the end the thing will have to be done. It will always have to 
be done, no matter how long we wait. 

All Monday was a tense waiting for the moment of sailing. When 
that moment came, and the anchor was pulled in and all the ships 
began to filé slowly down to the open sea, then this secondary tension 
subsided and the original tension, the tension of thinking of the 
beach and the three houses, came back into its place. 

Reveille was ordered for four a.m. Feeling a little sick from 
the rolling of the ship, the man shaved and got down on the deck 
among his blankets. When he woke in the dark with the thumping 
of the ship about him and heard his corporal call, he gave way entirely 
to a wave of sick apprehension. It seemed as though an intolerable 
heavy weight was pressing on his stomach and that. he would never 
again be able to swallow anything. -He had slept in his clothes, 
and now he fumbled dazedly and clumsily at his webbing—the 
rifle, the trenching tool, the ammunition, the waterproof cape, the 
water-bottle, the forty-eight hours’ ration, the hand-grenades and 
the helmet. He stumbled under the awkward weight. Thank 
Christ, they had been ordered not to carry gas-masks as well. 

The parade on the grey deck was worse that he had expected. It 


“was utterly impossible for anyone to get into that black water. He 


could see nothing of the beach and the three houses. Instead there 
was a series of flaring lights and explosions in the darkness ahead, 
and even through the noise of the ship he could hear the constant mutter- 
ing roar of aircraft passing above. Abrupt splashes of light were 
darting out of the sea behind them, and he began dimly to com- 
prehend that the navy was firing. Little by little, as his eyes grew 
accustomed to the decreasing darkness, he saw that the lights and 
explosions were concentrated on a part of the horizon that was blacker 
than the rest of the sea; therefore it was the French coast, the beach. 

He was surprised to find he was able to force down hot tea against 
the blockage in his stomach. There was rum in it, and the coldness 
helped him. All the time the dark strip ahead was coming nearer. 
They scrambled to the boats. There was much confusion as the 
boats were lowered to the choppy sea, and now that they were tossing 


~ so close to the sea itself the whole adventure became fantastic impos- 


sible madness. The man was numb. He merely clutched at the 


’ gunwale in a mechanical half-trance, and heard the engine start and 
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the boat get under way. In this attitude he was mentally and physic- 
ally frozen, so long as he had to sit there and wait. It was a period 
of time of which he was incapable of taking any count, since he was 
absorbed solely in the intensity of his suffering. 

When tracer bullets began to skid out over the sea past the boat 
and explosions erupt in the water, he did not recognise them as 
enemy bullets and shells at first, but simply as incidents of light and 
noise and not necessarily harmful. But then, as the night lifted and 
his friends around him with their strained faces became visible, he 
began to make a slow coherent assessment of things ; his gun ready 
to shoot, his legs ready to heave him up and into the water, his arms 
ready to propel him to the shore. He did not know whether he 
would be capable of these things, but his mind began to judge the 
matter. The shore now was very near and clear. He shifted his 
eyes vaguely and mechanically, looking for the three houses. There 
were three grey smudges beyond the waves that might possibly answer. 
He heard the officer shout. Then suddenly and not entirely aware 
of his exerting any volition he found himself leaping up and jumping 
among his friends. The water was not surprisingly cold, mainly 
because coldness was of quite secondary importance to the work 
of getting on to the beach. It came up to his waist and with his 
free hand he hit out savagely against it in order to propel himself 
on to the shore. The air now was whistling and whining shrilly 
with bullets, but he found himself rushing on against them just the 
same. Nor did it matter materially that two of his friends beside 
him had collapsed silently into the water. The only thing was 
to get himself on to the beach. 

It was at the moment of arrival, when there were many other 
running figures on the beach, that he received his first clear image 
of what was going on. It came quickly and completely, a revelation 
of the houses in the trees, of his officer running towards them, of 
the continuous firing across the beach, and of one enemy gun in 
particular that he could see shooting from a window, with the dark 
smudge of a steel helmet behind it. That was a German. A man 
to be killed. This was It. This was the unknown, the enemy. A 
man in a helmet firing a gun towards him. This was the map, the 
binding of all the earlier fear and imagination. This was the front- 
line, and all its details were sharply and clearly defined in space and 
in colour and in noise and light. There was no longer any mystery. 
There were no longer any intangible difficulties or doubts. The 
things one had to do were exactly prescribed and definite, and they 
bore no relationship at all to any émotion—either fear or anger or 
anything else. 


The man dropped down on the wet sand, very deliberately took 


aim at the German in the window and squeezed the trigger. 
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Vernon Lee—a Tribute 
BY LESLEY 


As the tide of destruction sweeps up Italy, bull-dozing its way through 
civilisation’s heritage and tourist panoramas alike, my mind turns to* 
the writings of Vernon Lee. Her best work was-as an essayist: an 
essayist of Europe, and best of all, of Italy. But she has become as 
neglected, as unfashionable as her subject—the Italian scene. The 
petrol-fed overtones of more exotic travellers drowned her elegiac 
undertones. And to a stream-lined age she has some fearful habits. 
She sprinkles her prose with ’tis and nay: indulges in long macaroni- 
twists of phrase, wildly bracketed and dashed, which only the most 
willing can disentangle. Her convolutions are Mandarin English at 
its most florid ; yet suddenly confounded by a single sharply tailored 
line. Some of her work is as ornamented as a parasol handle by 
Fabergé, and has that same power to irritate, or charm. 

Time was (for ten years or so, each side of 1900) when she charmed 
not only an eclectic few, but a wide public who read her contributions 
to The Yellow Book, the Westminster, and other periodicals, or snatched 
her reprinted works in the Tauchnitz edition, on their travels. 


‘No, the book 

Which noticed how the wall-growths wave,’ said she, 
‘Was not by Ruskin.’ 

I said ‘ Vernon Lee?’ 


Thus Browning, in Asolando ; and his glancing allusion was a tribute. 
They were neighbours in Florence, and the poet had a great admiration 
for her erudition, and above all, for her imaginative perception, her 
sense of the Italian scene. The genius loci. ‘The emotion of Italy ’ 
she calls it herself, speaking of the way in which countries, like people, 
have each their own individual way of being lovable and hateful. 
Her love and understanding of Italy was no blinkered craze, no 
case of ‘ what know they of England who only England know.’ She 
was one of that rare, fast vanishing type of intellectual who is at home. 


- in, not just conversant with, the culture of many different countries. 


She could express herself as finely in French as in German. She read 
Dante as she read Plato, in the original. Her knowledge of music 
Was as profound as her studies of aesthetics. 

But it is in her power of conveying the genius loci that she excels. 
She has an objective clarity, where so many others are bogged in 
subjectivity. She is not a landscape painter, for though she often 
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writes scenically, she usually discusses the philosophy, literature and 
flavour of the place, and at all times, discovers its essential spirit. 
She knew and sensed so many aspects of the European scene. Tame 


scenes, perhaps, in the light of latter-day rangings. But perfect, for 


all their pastel-toned, small perspectives. 

Switzerland: the prim, reasonable peace of Lavater’s house at 
Zurich. The Germany of little gingerbread Bavarian villages, with 
Christmas angels and woolly lambs on toothpick legs. Dark Thur- 
ingian forests. The thunders of Bayreuth. Tiny formal gardens, the 
Prinzessinnen-Garten of some Margrave’s Courtlet. France: the 
early-Corot landscape ; Aucassin’s spectral castle at Beaucaire, under 
.a sirocco sky. The endless avenues of the Burgundian table-land. 
The mangy outskirts of Paris. All the shades and half shades of grey 
spread over. shutters, walls and roofs. Straggling northern villages, 
with their ‘ close-fisted cossu middle class air, seemingly inhabited not 
by peasants, but by notaries and receveurs.’ Yes, she sensed France. 
England, also. The harsh and grating North, with its livid light, its 
damp ; or dusty, social Surrey. But Italy—‘ have I really cared for 
any other country ?’ she writes. I think not. 

In her writings of Italy there is always a note of fulfilment, of 
beatitude. Her pen skims along, imbued with a special grace, a sort 
of reverential gusto. Listen to her on Rome—the Rome of her child- 
hood, in the last splendid years of temporal power. She recalls how 
she was wakened early, dressed by candlelight, in black clothes, 
belonging to her elders, and crushed into a two-seater cab, 


to St. Peter’s, where I waited for hours, among the knees of veiled 
and black-dressed ladies : hours that seemed an endless dream under 
this immense cupola, shimmering blue and white and gold, when the 
sunbeams, through a haze of incense, struck upon the huge golden 
letters ‘Tu es Petrus.’ Endless, endless: until at last there echoed 
through the vastness of the place theequavering notes of the singers, 
the shrill blast of the trumpets; and then became visible, moving 
above the heads, above the sheen of the bayonets and the halberds, 
the great fans of ostrich feathers, the golden tassels of the gently 
swaying throne, the white splendour of the pontifical robes and jewels. 
The trumpets shrilled through the cupola, the incense rose in great 
blue wreaths. I thought of King Solomon, when (as I had read in 
the Arabian Nights) he passed in review the legions of angels and 
‘djins and furies, obedient to the power of the ring. 


too. 


This dreary, horrible Rome of the popes : this warm, wet place with 


its sordid houses, its ruins embedded in filth and nettles ; its tawdry 
stuffy churches filled with snuffling monks, and jig-quavering of strange, 
cracked, sickening-sweet voices ; its whole atmosphere of decay and 


There was another Rome, degenerate and stale. She knew that, 
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sloth, as of a great marsh-pond, sprinkled with bright green weed, and 
starred with flaunting nauseous yellow lilies. 


But Tuscany was her home: I think she analysed it even better 
than the rest of Italy. Speaking of the connection between a country 
and its art, she writes : 


A very Tuscan, or rather, a very Florentine day. Beauty, 
exquisiteness and serenity ; but not without austerity carried to a 
distinct bitingness. And this is the quality which we find again in 
all very characteristic Tuscan art . . . Vite Nuova, the really great 
(not merely historically interesting) passages of the Divine Comedy, 
and the popular songs of Tigris’ collection are as much the outcome 
of these Tuscan mountains and hills as any picture in which we 
recognise their outline and colours. 

She speaks of it being a moving, changing landscape : 
massed into harmonious and ever changing groups. Ever changing, as 
you move, hills rising and sinking as you mount or descend, furling 
and unfurling as you go to the right or to the left, valleys and ravines 
opening or closing up, the whole country altering, so to speak, its 
attitude and gesture as quickly, almost, and with quite as perfect 
consecutiveness as does a great cathedral when you walk round it. 
And, for this reason, never letting you rest ; keeping you also in move- 
ment, feet, eyes, and fancy. 


To quote her on Italy would be to fill many books. She conjures 
many aspects. The petty principalities of Stendhal’s Duchess. The 
heroic land of Meredith’s Vittoria. Sad, malarious little towns of the 
Maremma. The elegant classicism of Claude or Vernet. Tiepolo’s 
sugar-icing. The overgrown forgotten gardens of Tuscany, with 
noble arms emblazoned on their great gates... gates leading 
nowhere. 

Hers was no mere tourisme. She resented what she called the 
prostitution of Italy to idle strangers. Herself, at times, an apparently 
superficial writer, she grudged the tourist’s passing enthusiasms. Hers 


were based deep in thought and emotion, the outcome of a con- 


templative nature stirred to action only by a desire for wider knowledge. 
She was well aware of her good fortune, in possessing modest means 
which gave her leisure to discover herself, and to avoid the cheaper 
competitions of wage-earning. And although she craved personal 
success, and liked to display her temperamental fireworks, holding the 
floor ruthlessly, in her work, she was diffident to the point of depreca- 
tion. She never pushed it as she sometimes pushed her personality. 

Vernon Lee was a pseudonym. Her name was Violet Paget. 
She was born in 1856, and died in 1935. She was a precocious child, 
surrounded by doting elders. Her half-brother Eugene Lee-Hamilton 
(whose writings also appeared in The Yellow Book) was many years her 
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senior. Her early life was spent in travel, with little or no schooling, 
‘but very much education. After a brief, and disenchanted spell in 
Kensington she settled abroad, living mostly in Italy. Her earliest 
specialised studies were on various aspects of the eighteenth century, 
in Italy ; minor musicians, the Fiabe of Carlo Gozzi, and such. 

I imagine her life was unrestricted, but not undisciplined. Much 
to-ing and fro-ing from schloss to villa, eager friendships, the volumin- 
ous correspondence of her era, and many expeditions, undertaken in a 
mood of almost sacred sightseeing. I imagine her, in her hey-day, 
established, yet somehow not planté ; a sort of perpetual picknicker, 
for ever touring, jaunting, questing, always on the move, greedy for 
those sights and sounds which, by her own alchemy, she transmuted 
from a Baedeker-like mass into an individual salmagundi. My mind’s 
eye sees her as a solitary figure, academic and remote, on some romantic 
stretch of road, perhaps the Appian way, in the shade of an ilex tree, 
her bicycle beside her, her plaid golf-cape—the perfect period piece— 
spread around. Her severe ‘ English Mees’ appearance belied the 
truth, testified by several of her contemporaries, that she was, in fact, 
a capricious, even spectacular traveller. Her bicycle tours sometimes 
acquired a circus air, since she insisted on being followed by a carriage, 
containing several extra pairs of boots, and the elegant boot-trees she 
affected. She was a plain woman, but justly proud of her well-shaped 
feet. 

Her span of life was wide. A child in the Rome of the Risorga- 
mente. The pupil of one who remembered how Cimarosa sang his 
own comic songs: the benefactor who stretched out a hand to help 
the tattered, dying Ouida: the clear-sighted critic who summed up 
D’Annunzio: a tired woman who outlived her generation ; though 
her writings prove how ageless her mind remained : ageless, but not 
dateless. She died in an Italy which had crystallised into Fascism. 

She died in time. The desolation of the 1914-18 war appalled 
her. She wrote of world affairs, as in Satan the Waster, with surprising 
surety. She could come out of her academic shell when she chose. 
She mourned the ‘ wrecked landscape of the human soul.’ In her 


essay In Time of War, written in 1925, she speaks with bitterness of the 


spiritual vandalism on which the stay-at-homes of all nations (with 
priests and poets and sages at their head) have been incessantly. 
engaged. Speaking of certain German towns she writes: ‘ For 
though they stand intact in the material world the thought of them 
has been sacked, burnt, defiled, ten thousand times over by millions 
of indignant wills, and by imaginative thirsting for reprisals.’ Perhaps 
to-day’s holocaust purges much of this reprisal-spirit, but at a fearful 
price. I am glad she was spared the bulletins which tell coldly, as 
we accept calmly, the awful total of each day’s progress towards peace. 
Vernon Lee wrote much that was not topographical. Essays in 
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a philosophical and critical strain. Abstruse themes with such titles 
as Vital Lies: studies of some recent varieties of Obscurantism. Hortus 
Vite. Euphorion : essays on the Renaissance. Her Treatises on esthetics 
were considered by the late Roger Fry to be a rare and valuable 
contribution to this subject. While Mr. Lane, of the Bodley Head, 
is said to have been more proud of being her publisher than all the 
rest of his illustrious band. She wrote some fiction too. Hauntings, 
and Pope Jacynth, and Vanitas, Polite Stories, of which one, The Legend 
of Madame Krasinska, is magnificent. A terrible and macabre story. 
Her best fiction always has this supernatural tinge. When she is 
social or contemporary, as in Lady Tal, she is unreal and strained. 
Two of her stories of the supernatural linger in my mind ; thgy are 
forerunners of the Berkeley Square theme ; lovers separated by the 
centuries ; beautifully told, oddly evil; strong, possessive stories, 
utterly unexpected from the cerebral and finnicky author of Studies in 
Obscurantism, or An Empirical Study of Emotional and Imaginative Response 
to Music. 

She had humour, and wit too, although I must admit she sometimes 
has a tiresomely pixie touch, which is possibly more eloquent of her 
period than her personality. But at her best, she enchants. Here she 
is in a letter to Maurice Baring, expounding her theory that great art 
always holds back—is never forthcoming. Apropos Wagner she is 
devitalised by his music ‘as by the contemplation of a slug.’ She 
speaks of how he turns everything into a process of gloating, and of 
his quality of auto-religion : ‘ the element of priesthood in it all, like 
English people contemplating their hat-linings in Church, their 
prudery about the name of God, as if it were that of some sanitary 
or medical appliance, or like modern Catholics (for I’m sure the 
Middle Ages were different) refusal to smile at the sight of a wax 
Madonna’s garters.’ 

How neatly she sums up her old-maid’s life, her unprepossessing 
qualities which condemned her to ‘ pine on a perch.’ Speaking of 
Maurice Baring’s writing, she praises his ‘ bony, dry style ; a blessing 
after so much lusciousness (sleepy pears with wasps hidden in them !),’ 
with which she has perfectly described the lush decadent style of her 
contemporaries. In the main, she avoided other writers. She 
thought their work destroyed their personalities. In another letter to 
Maurice Baring, dated 1906, she writes : 
people nowadays write so well, when they do write well, that their 
human personality is apt to be mere dregs in the sieve. That’s why 


I avoid writers: ’tis a bad trade exhausting people of their better _ 


qualities and replacing them by wicked vanities: . . . Look at Barres 
and D’Annunzio: they think because they write. When they don’t 
write, they don’t think—worth thinking of—at all. 

There has been little written about Vernon Lee, either as a woman, 
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or a writer. She is glimpsed in the letters and memories of her hey- 
day: in the autobiographies of Dame Ethel Smyth and Maurice 
Baring, and in a privately printed memoir. On her death it was 
found she had forbidden a biography. One wonders why. There are 
few people less qualified to write about her than myself, for I never 
knew her. Only my interest in her, and my abiding pleasure in her 
writings gives me, I hope, the right to recall her to some, or perhaps 
introduce her to others. Although I never knew her, she is one of 
the legends of my life. Her name and face were as familiar to me 
before I could read. My earliest picture books were old bundles of 
The Studio, dating back to my mother’s girlhood. I- pored over 
Brangyyn’s murals, Lazlé’s sycophantic portraits, and art nouveau 
furniture. One picture haunted me. It was a portrait, drawn in 
red chalk. It was not like any other face. The mannish turn-out 
and stiff collar beloved of the emancipated woman of the ’go’s 
bewildered me. ‘ Vernon Lee’ read Nanny, with finality, in answer 
to my tireless questioning. ‘The androgynous name hung on the ear 
unforgettably, but gave no clue. Lady—gentleman? Nanny couldn’t 
say. A John Sargent sketch in sanguine, for that’s what it was, meant 
nothing to her. She was ir her element, however, when I turned the 
page, and came to the penny-dreadful dramatics of Arnold Béecklin’s 
Isle of the Dead. 

Years later, when I discovered Vernon Lee’s travel books, such as 
The Tower of the Mirrors, or The Genius Loci, and these had disclosed 
to me the escapist joys of Abroad, I returned to the Sargent portrait, 
and found it fitted the personality her writings evoked. It was a long, 
horse-face, freckled, it seemed, and bonily intelligent, framed by wisps 
of sandy, or was it greyish hair? Sargent’s facile, yet incisive sketch 
caught the narrowed eyes gleaming out, sidelong and quizzical ; 
impersonal, unfeminine, even, in their air of dispassionate observation 
—of onlooking, rather than participating in the human comedy. 

Or did she find it a tragedy ? I rather think she did, and that the 
portrait was no guide to one side of her nature. Her looks belied her. 
She appeared an angular, governessy creature, spinster-sharp and 
didactic. But she was a shy, tormented, over-loving soul, possessive, 
and clumsy, whose lack of social tact crashed one Eden after the next. 
According to Dame Ethel Smyth, who knew and understood her well, 
she made ‘ many ill-conceived excursions into the inner life of someone 
she adored:’ Her tyrannical cultes, for first one person, then the next, 
led to irretrievable emotional disasters. But she could not learn. 
. restraint. 

At her Florentine villa, I] Palmerino, she lived for many years with 
her brother Eugene, who at that time was a complete invalid. After 
remaining immobile with spinal trouble for twenty years, he was 
suddenly, miraculously cured, his first action being to walk up 
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Vesuvius, thus bearing out the family reputation for oddity. A 
constant stream of visitors found her hospitality a doubtful joy. 
Fevered, all-night debates on esthetic subjects were conducted in 
a professional manner, Vernon’s Lee’s thin, high-pitched voice 
dominating the rest. A Graeco-Roman bust would be analysed from 
its ‘ objective-, picture-, architecture-, statue aspect,’ as well as its 
‘ physiological-psychological ’ one. Apart from all this brouhaha of 
emotion and intellect, there was an arid atmosphere ; such very high- 
thinking had its attendant low living. Meagre rations, draughts ; 
the cook’s repertoire of traditional Florentine dishes such as tongue 
stewed in chocolate, or the claws of a bird of prey, embedded in an 
omelette. 

It grieves me not to have known her, since I, too, was a neighbour. 
Such a woman would have been worth all the uproar, all the omelettes. 
After school I was sent out to Florence and found her name still 
fluttered the tea-tables of the Tornabuoni. Her villa was near ours, 
hung on the hillside, above the city. Squelching through the mud, 
or dragging through the dust, on our daily, ritualistic breather, we 
often passed the twisted olives and broken stone walls that led to II 
Palmerino. ‘We simply must go and see Miss Paget,’ became a 
mechanical utterance with our chaperone. Secretly, I fancy she 
feared this formidable personality, who could have had little time or 
inclination for bdckfisch and their guardians. But time passed, and 
we never went there. It was too wet. It was too hot. We had 
errands in the town. She was getting very deaf. I was too shy to 
press forward. She was becoming a recluse. She was away... 
She was dead. To me, she has remained a legend. 
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The Happy Autumn Fields 


BY ELIZABETH BOWEN 


The family walking party, though it comprised so many, did not 
deploy or straggle over the stubble but kept in a procession of threes 
and twos. Papa, who carried his Alpine stick, led, flanked by 
Constance and little Arthur. Robert and Cousin Theodore, locked 
in studious talk, had Emily attached but not quite abreast. Next 
came Digby and Lucius, taking, to left and right, imaginary aim at 
rooks. Henrietta and Sarah brought up the rear. 

It was Sarah who saw the others ahead on the blond stubble, who 
knew them, knew what they were to each other, knew their names 
and knew her own. It was she who felt the stubble under her feet, 
and who heard it give beneath the tread of the others a continuous 
different more distant soft stiff scrunch. The field and all these 
outlying fields in view knew as Sarah knew that they were Papa’s. 
The harvest had been good and was now in: he was satisfied—for 
this afternoon he had made the instinctive choice of his most womanly 
daughter, most nearly infant son. Arthur, whose hand Papa was 
holding, took an anxious hop, a skip and a jump to every stride of 
the great man’s. As for Constance—Sarah could often see the flash 
of her hat-feather as she turned her head, the curve of her close 
bodice as she turned her torso. Constance gave Papa her attention 
but not her thoughts, for she had already been sought in marriage. 

The landowners’ daughters, from Constance down, walked with 
their beetle-green, mole or maroon skirts gathered up and carried 
clear of the ground, but for Henrietta, who was still ankle-free. They 
walked inside a continuous stuffy sound, but left silence behind them. 
Behind them, rooks that had risen and circled, sun striking blue 
from their blue-black wings, planed-one by one to the earth and 
settled to peck again. Papa and the boys were dark-clad as the 
rooks but with no sheen, but for their white collars. 

It was Sarah who located the thoughts of Constance, knew what 
a twisting prisoner was Arthur’s hand, felt to the depths of Emily’s 
pique at Cousin Theodore’s inattention, rejoiced with Digby and 
Lucius at the imaginary fall of so many rooks. She fell back, however, 
as from a rocky range, from the converse of Robert and Cousin 
Theodore. Most she knew that she swam with love at the nearness 
of Henrietta’s young and alert face and eyes which shone with the 
sky and queried the afternoon. 

She recognised the colour of valediction, tasted sweet sadness, 
while from the cottage inside the screen of trees wood-smoke rose 
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melting pungent and blue. This was the eve of the brothers’ return 
to school. It was like a Sunday; Papa had kept the late afternoon 
free ; all (all but one) encircling Robert, Digby and Lucius, they 
walked the estate the brothers would not see again for so long. Robert, 
it could be felt, was not unwilling to return to his books ; next year 
he would go to college like Theodore ; besides, to all this they saw 
he was not the heir. But in Digby and Lucius aiming and popping 
hid a bodily grief, the repugnance of victims, though these two were 
further from being heirs than Robert. 

Sarah said to Henrietta: ‘To think they will not be here to- 
morrow ! 

‘7s that what you are thinking about?’ Henrietta asked, with 
her subtle taste for the truth. 

‘ More, I was thinking that you and I will be back again by one 
another at table. . . 

‘You know we are always sad when the boys are going, but we 
are never sad when the boys have gone.’ The sweet reciprocal 
guilty smile that started on Henrietta’s lips finished on those of Sarah. 

‘ Also,’ the young sister said, ‘ we know this is only something happen- 
ing again. It happened last year, and it will happen next. But 
oh how should I feel, and how should you feel, if it were something 
that had not happened before ? ’ 

‘For instance, when Constance goes to be married ?’ 

‘Oh, I don’t mean Constance!’ said Henrietta. 

‘So long,’ said Sarah, considering, ‘ as, whatever it is, it happens 
to both of us?’ She must never have to wake in the early morning 
except to the birdlike stirrings of Henrietta, or have her cheek brushed 
in the dark by the frill of another pillow in whose hollow did not 
repose Henrietta’s cheek. Rather than they should cease to lie in 
the same bed she prayed they might lie in the same grave. ‘ You 
and I will stay as we are,’ she said, ‘ then nothing can touch one 
without touching the other.’ 

‘So you say; so I hear you say!’ exclaimed Henrietta, who 
then, lips apart, sent Sarah her most tormenting look. ‘ But I cannot 
forget that you chose to be born without me; that you would not 
wait > But here she broke off, laughed outright and said : 
‘Oh, see!’ 

Ahead of them there had been a dislocation. Emily took advan- 
tage of having gained the ridge to kneel down to tie her bootlace 
so abruptly that Digby all but fell over her, with an exclamation. 
Cousin Theodore had been civil enough to pause beside Emily, but 
Robert, lost to all but what he was saying, strode on, head down, 
only just not colliding into Papa and Constance, who had turned 
to look back. Papa, astounded, let go of Arthur’s hand, whereupon 
Arthur fell flat on the stubble. 
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‘ Dear me,’ said the affronted Constance to Robert. : 

Papa said: ‘ What is the matter there? May I ask, Robert, 
where you are going, sir? Digby, remember that is your sister 
Emily.’ 

‘ Cousin Emily is in trouble,’ said Cousin Theodore. 

Poor Emily, telescoped in her skirts and by now scarlet under 
her hatbrim, said in a muffled voice : ‘ It is just my bootlace, Papa.’ 

‘Your bootlace, Emily ?’ 

‘I was just tying it.’ 

‘ Then you had better tie it—Am I-to think,’ said Papa, looking 
round them all, ‘ that you must all go down like a pack of ninepins 
because Emily has occasion to stoop ?’ 

At this Henrietta uttered a little whoop, flung her arms round 
Sarah, buried her face in her sister and fairly suffered with laughter. 
She could contain this no longer; she shook all over. Papa, who 
found Henrietta so hopelessly out of order that he took no notice of 
her except at table, took no notice, simply giving the signal for the 
others to collect themselves and move on. Cousin Theodore, helping 
Emily to her feet, could be seen to see how her heightened colour 
became her, but she dispensed with his hand chillily, looked else- 
where, touched the brooch at her throat and said: ‘ Thank you, I 
have not sustained an accident.’ Digby apologised to Emily, Robert 
to Papa and Constance. Constance righted Arthur, flicking his 
breeches over with her handkerchief. All fell into their different 
steps and resumed their way. 

Sarah, with ‘no idea how to console laughter, coaxed, ‘ Come, 
come, come,’ into Henrietta’s ear. Between the girls and the others 
the distance widened ; it began to seem that they would be left alone. 

‘And why not?’ said Henrietta, lifting her head in answer to 
Sarah’s thought. 

They looked around them with the same eyes. The shorn uplands 
seemed to float on the distance, which extended dazzling to tiny 
blue glassy hills. There was no end to the afternoon, whose light 
went on ripening now they had scythed the corn. Light filled the 
silence which, now Papa and the others were out of hearing, was 
complete. Only screens of trees intersected and knolls made islands 
in the vast fields. The mansion and the home farm had sunk forever 
below them in the expanse of woods, so that hardly a ripple showed 
where the girls dwelled. 

The shadow of the same rook circling passed over Sarah then over 
Henrietta, who in their turn cast one shadow across the stubble. 
‘But Henrietta, we cannot stay here forever.’ 

Henrietta immediately turned her eyes to the only lonely plume 
of smoke, from the cottage. ‘Then let us go and visit the poor old 
man. He is dying and the others are happy.. One day we shall 
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pass and see no more smoke ; then soon his roof will fall in, and 
we shall always be sorry we did not go today.’ 

‘But he no longer remembers us any longer.’ 

‘ All the same, he will feel us there in the door.’ 

‘But can we forget this is Robert’s and Digby’s and Lucius’s 
goodbye walk? It would be heartless of both of us to neglect them.’ 

‘ Then how heartless Fitzgeorge is!’ smiled Henrietta. 

. Fitzgeorge is himself, the eldest and in the Army. Fitzgeorge 
I’m afraid is not an excuse for us.’ 

A resigned sigh, or perhaps the pretence of one, heaved up Hen- 
rietta’s still narrow bosom. To delay matters just for a moment 
more she shaded her eyes with one hand, to search the distance 
like a sailor looking for a sail. She gazed with hope and zeal in 
every direction but that in which she and Sarah were bound to go. 
Then—‘ Oh but Sarah, here they are, coming—they are !’ she cried. 
She brought out her handkerchief and began to fly it, drawing it 
to and fro through the windless air. 

In the glass of the distance, two horsemen came into view, canter- 
ing on a grass track between the fields. When the track dropped 
into a hollow, they dropped with it, but by now the drumming of 
hoofs was heard. The reverberation filled the land, the silence and 
Sarah’s being ; not watching for the riders to reappear she instead 
fixed her eyes on her sister’s handkerchief which, let hang limp while 
its owner intently waited, showed a bitten corner as well as a damson 
stain. Again it became a flag, in furious motion.—* Wave too, Sarah, 
wave too! Make your bracelet flash ! ’ 

‘ They must have seen us if they will ever see us,’ said Henrietta, 
standing still as a stone. 

Henrietta’s waving at once ceased. Facing her sister she crunched 
up her handkerchief, as though to stop it acting a lie. ‘I can see 
you are shy,’ she said in a dead voice. ‘So shy you won’t even 
wave to Fitzgeorge?’ 

Her way of not speaking the other name had a hundred meanings ; 
she drove them all in by the way she did not look at Sarah’s face. 
The impulsive breath she had caught stole silently out again, while 
her eyes—till now at their brightest, their most speaking—dulled with 
uncomprehending solitary alarm. The ordeal of awaiting Eugene’s 
approach thus became for Sarah, from moment to moment, torture. 

Fitzgeorge, Papa’s heir, and his friend Eugene, the young neigh- 
bouring squire, struck off the track and rode up at a trot with their 
hats doffed. Sun striking low turned Fitzgeorge’s flesh to coral and 
made Eugene blink his dark eyes. The young men reined in; the 
girls looked up the horses. ‘ And my Father, Constance, the others ? ’ 
Fitzgeorge demanded, as though the stubble had swallowed them. 

‘ Ahead, on the way to the quarry, the other side of the hill.’ 
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* We heard you were all walking together,’ Fitzgeorge said, seeming 
dissatisfied. 

‘We are following.’ 

‘ What, alone ?”’ said Eugene, speaking for the first time. 

‘Forlorn !’ glittered Henrietta, raising two mocking hands. 

Fitzgeorge considered, said ‘Good,’ severely, and signified to 
Eugene that they would ride on. But too late: Eugene had dis- 
mounted. Fitzgeorge saw, shrugged and flicked his horse to a trot; 
but Eugene led his slowly between the sisters. Or rather, Sarah 
walked on his left hand, the horse on his right and Henrietta the 
other side of the horse. Henrietta, acting like somebody quite alone, 
looked up at the sky, idly holding one of the empty stirrups. Sarah, 
however, looked at the ground, with Eugene inclined as though to 
speak but not speaking. Enfolded, dizzied, blinded as though inside 
a wave, she could feel his features carved in brightness above her. 
Alongside the slender stepping of his horse, Eugene matched his 
naturally long free step to hers. His elbow was through the reins ; 
with his fingers he brushed back the lock that his bending to her 
had sent falling over his forehead. She recorded the sublime act 
and knew what smile shaped his lips. So each without looking 
trembled before an image, while slow colour burned up the curves 
of her cheeks. The consummation would be when their eyes met. 

At the other side of the horse, Henrietta began to sing. At once 
her pain, like a scientific ray, passed through the horse and Eugene 
to penetrate Sarah’s heart. 

We surmount the skyline: the family come into our view, we 
into theirs. They are halted, waiting, on the decline to the quarry. 
The handsome statufied group in strong yellow sunshine, aligned by 
Papa and crowned by Fitzgeorge, turn their judging eyes on the 
laggards, waiting to close their ranks round Henrietta and Sarah 
and Eugene. One more moment and it will be too late ; no further 
communication will be possible. Stop oh stop Henrietta’s heart- 
breaking singing! Embrace her close again! Speak the only 
possible word! Say—oh, say what? Oh the word is lost— 


Henrietta . . .” 

A shock of striking pain in the knuckles of the outflung hand— 
Sarah’s? The eyes, opening, saw that the hand had struck, not 
been struck: there was a corner of a table. Dust, whitish and 
gritty, lay on the top of the table and on the telephone. Dull but 
piercing white light filled the room and what was left of the ceiling ; 
her first thought was that it must have snowed. If so, it was 
winter now. 

Through the calico stretched and tacked over the window came 
the sound of a piano : someone was playing Tchaikovsky badly in a 
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room without windows or doors. From somewhere else in the 
hollowness came a cascade of hammering. Close up, a voice: ‘ Oh, 
awake, Mary?’ It came from the other side of the open door, which 
jutted out between herself and the speaker—he on the threshold, 
she lying on the uncovered mattress of a bed. The speaker added : 
‘I had been going away.’ 

Summoning words from somewhere she said: ‘ Why? I didn’t 
kndéw you were here.’ 

‘ Evidently— Say, who is “‘ Henrietta ”’?’ 

Despairing tears filled her eyes. She drew back her hurt hand, 

began to suck at the knuckle and whimpered, ‘I’ve hurt my- 
self.’ 
A man she knew to be “ Travis,’’ but failed to focus, came round 
the door saying: ‘Really I don’t wonder.’ Sitting down on the 
edge of the mattress he drew her hand away from her lips and held 
it: the act, in itself gentle, was accompanied by an almost hostile 
stare of concern. ‘ Do listen, Mary,’ he said. ‘ While you’ve slept 
I’ve been all over the house again, and I’m less than ever satisfied 
that it’s safe. In your normal senses you’d never attempt to stay 
here. There’ve been alerts, and more than alerts, all day; one 
more bang anywhere near, which may happen at any moment, 
could bring the rest of this down. You keep telling me that you 
have things to see to—but do you know what chaos the rooms are 
in? ‘Till they’ve gone ahead with more clearing, where can you 
hope to start? And if there were anything you could do, you couldn’t 
do it. Your own nerves know that, if you don’t: it was almost 
frightening, when I looked in just now, to see the way you were sleeping 
—you’ve shut up shop.’ 

She lay staring over his shoulder at the calico window. He 
went on: ‘ You don’t like it here. Your self doesn’t like it. Your 
will keeps driving your self, but it can’t be driven the whole way 
—it makes its own get-out: sleep. Well, I want you to sleep as 
much as you (really) do. But not here. So I’ve taken a room for 
you in a hotel ; I’m going now for a taxi ; you can practically make 
the move without waking up.’ 

« ‘No, I can’t get into a taxi without waking.’ 

‘Do you realise you’re the last soul left in the terrace ?’ 

‘Then who is that playing the piano?’ - 

‘Oh, one of the furniture-movers in Number Six. I didn’t count 
the jaquerie ; of course they’re in possession—unsupervised, teeming, 
having a high old time. While I looked in on you in here ten minutes 
ago they were smashing out that conservatory at the other end. 
Glass being done in in cold blood—it was brutalising. You never 
batted an eyelid; in fact, I thought you smiled.’ He listened. 
‘Yes, the piano—they are highbrow all right. You know there’s a 
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workman downstairs lying on your blue sofa looking for pictures in 
one of your French books ?’” 

‘No,’ she said, ‘ I’ve no idea who is there.’ 

‘ Obviously. With the lock blown off your front door anyone 
who likes can get in and out.’ 

‘Including you.’ 

‘Yes. I’ve had a word with a chap about getting that lock 
back before tonight. As for you, you don’t know what is happening.’ 

‘I did,’ she said, locking her fingers before her eyes. 

The unreality of this room and of Travis’s presence preyed on 
her as figments of dreams that one knows to be dreams can do. This 
environment’s being in semi-ruin struck her less than its being some 
sort of device or trap ; and she rejoiced, if anything, in its decrepitude. 
As for Travis, he had his own part in the conspiracy to keep her from 
the beloved two. She felt he began to feel he was now unmeaning. 
She was struggling not to condemn him, scorn him for his ignorance 
of Henrietta, Eugene, her loss. His possessive angry fondness was 
part, of course, of the story of him and Mary, which like a book once 
read. she remembered clearly but with indifference. Frantic at being 
delayed here, while the moment awaited her in the cornfield, she all 
but afforded a smile at the grotesquerie of being saddled with Mary’s 
body and lover. Rearing up her head from the bare pillow, she 


looked, as- far as the crossed feet, along the form inside which she | 


‘found herself trapped : the irrelevant body of Mary, weighted down 
to the bed, wore a short black modern dress, flaked with plaster. 
The toes of the black suéde shoes by their sickly whiteness showed 
Mary must have climbed over fallen ceilings; dirt engraved the 
fate-lines in Mary’s palms. 

This inspired her to say: ‘ But I’ve made a start; I’ve been 
‘pulling out things of value or things I want.’ 

For answer Travis turned to look down, expressively, at some 
object out of her sight, on the floor close by the bed. ‘TJ see,’ he 
said, ‘a musty old leather box gaping open with God knows what 
—junk, illegible letters, diaries, yellow photographs, chiefly plaster 
and dust. Of all things, Mary !—after a missing will ? ’ 

‘ Everything one unburies seems the same age.’ 

‘ Then what are these, where do they come from—family stuff ?’ 

‘No idea,’ she yawned into Mary’s hand. ‘They may not even 
be mine. Having a house like this that had empty rooms must 
have made me store more than I knew, for years. I came on on" 
so I wondered. Look if you like.’ 

He bent and began to go through the box—it seemed to her, 
not unsuspiciously. While he blew grit off packets and fumbled 


with tapes she lay staring at the exposed laths of the ceiling, cal- 


culating. She then said: ‘Sorry if I’ve been cranky, about the 
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hotel and all. Go away just for two hours, then come back with a 
taxi, ahd I’ll go quiet. Will that do?’ 

‘ Fine—except why not now?’ 

Tele 

‘Sorry. It shall be as you say... You’ve got some good 
morbid stuff in this box, Mary—-so far as I can see at a glance. The 
photographs seem more your sort of thing. Comic but lyrical. All 
of one set of people—a beard, a gun and a pot hat, a schoolboy with a 
moustache, a phaeton drawn up in front of mansion, a group on 
steps, a carte de visite of two young ladies hand-in-hand in front of a 
painted fiel 

‘—Give that to me!’ 

She instinctively tried, and failed, to unbutton the bosom of 
Mary’s dress: it offered no hospitality to the photograph. So she 
could only fling herself over on the mattress, away from Travis, 
covering the two faces with her body. Racked by that oblique 
look of Henrietta’s she recorded, too, a sort of personal shock at 
having seen Sarah for the first time. 

Travis’s hand came over her, and she shuddered. Wounded, 
he said: ‘ Mary...’ 

‘Can’t you leave me alone?’ 

She did not move or look till he had gone out saying: ‘ Then, 


in two hours.’ She did not therefore see him pick up the dangerous _ 


box, which he took away under his arm, out of her reach. 


They were back. Now the sun was setting behind the trees, 
but its rays passed dazzling between the branches into the beautiful 
warm red room. The tips of the ferns in the jardiniere curled gold, 
and Sarah, standing by the jardiniere, pinched at a leaf of scented 
geranium. The carpet had a great centre wreath of pomgranets, 
on which no tables or chairs stood, and its whole circle was between 
herself and the others. 

No fire was lit yet, but where they were grouped was.a hearth. 
Henrietta sat on a low stool, resting her elbow above her head on 
the arm of Mamma’s chair, looking away intently as though into 
a fire, idle. Mamma embroidered, her needle slowed down by 
her thoughts ; the length of tatting with roses she had already done 
overflowed stiffly over her supple skirts. Stretched on the rug at 
Mamma’s feet, Arthur looked through an album of Swiss views, 
not liking them but vowed to be very quiet. Sarah, from where 
she stood, saw fuming cateracts and null eternal snows as poor Arthur 
kept turning over the pages, which had tissue paper between. 

Against the white marble mantelpiece stood Eugene. The dark 
red shadows gathering in the drawingroom as the trees drowned 
more and more of the sun would reach him last, perhaps never : 
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it seemed to Sarah that a lamp was lighted behind his face. He 
was the only gentleman with the ladies: Fitzgeorge had gone to 
the stables, Papa to give an order ; Cousin Theodore was consulting 
a dictionary ; in the gunroom Robert, Lucius and Digby went 
through the sad rites, putting away their guns. All this was known 
to go on but none of it could be heard. 

This particular hour of subtle light—not to be fixed by the clock, 
for it was early in winter and late in summer and in spring and autumn 
now, about Arthur’s bedtime—had always, for Sarah, been Henrietta’s. 
To be with her indoors or out, upstairs or down, was to share the 
same crepitation. Her spirit ran on past yours with a laughing 
shiver into an element of its own. Leaves and branches and mirrors 
in empty rooms became animate. ‘The sisters rustled and scampered 
and concealed themselves where nobody else was in play that was 
full of fear, fear that was full of play. Till, by dint of making each 
other’s hearts beat violently, Henrietta so wholly and Sarah so nearly 
lost all human reason that Mamma had been known to look at them 
searchingly as she sat instated for evening among the calm amber lamps. 

But now Henrietta had locked the hour inside her breast. By 
spending it seated beside Mamma, in young imitation of Constance 
the society daughter, she disclaimed forever anything else. It had 
always been she who with one fierce act destroyed any toy that might 
be outgrown. She sat with straight back, poising her cheek remotely 
against her finger. Only by never looking at Sarah did she admit 
their eternal loss. 

Eugene, not long returned from a foreign tour, spoke of travel, 
addressing himself to Mamma, who thought but did not speak of 
her wedding journey. But every now and then she had to ask Hen- 
rietta to pass the scissors or tray of carded wools, and Eugene seized 
every such moment to look at Sarah. Into eyes always brilliant 
with melancholy he dared begin to allow no other expression. But 
this in itself declared the conspiracy of still undeclared love. For 
her part she looked at him as though he, transfigured by the strange 
light, were indeed a picture, a picture who could not see her. The 
wallpaper now flamed scarlet behind his shoulder. Mantma, Hen- 
rietta, even unknowing Arthur were in no hurry to raise their heads. 

Henrietta said : ‘ If I were a man I should take my bride to Italy. 

‘There are mules in Switzerland;’ said Arthur. 

‘Sarah,’ said Mamma, who turned in her chair mildly, ‘ where 
are you, my love; do you never mean to sit down?’ 

‘To Naples,’ said Henrietta. 

‘Are you not thinking of Venice?’ said Eugene. 

‘No,’ returned Henrietta, ‘why should I be? I should like to 
climb the volcano. But I then am not a man, and am still less 
likely ever to be a bride.’ 
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‘Arthur . . Mamma said. 

Mamma ?’ 

‘ Look at the clock.’ 

Arthur sighed politely, got up and replaced the albumn on the 
circular table, balanced upon the rest. He offered his hand to 
Eugene, his cheek to Henrietta and to Mamma; then he started 
towards Sarah, who came to meet him. ‘Tell me, Arthur,’ she 
said, embracing him, ‘ what did you do today ?’ 

Arthur only stared with his button blue eyes. ‘ You were there 
too ; we went for a walk in the cornfield, with Fitzgeorge on his 
horse, and I fell down.’ He pulled out of her arms and said: ‘I 
must go back to my beetle.’ He had difficulty, as always, in turning 


_the handle of the mahogany door. Mamma waited till he had left 


the room, then said: ‘ Arthur is quite a man now; he no longer 
comes running to me when he has hurt himself. Why, I did not 
even know he had fallen down. Before we know, he will be going 
away to school too.’ She sighed and lifted her eyes to Eugene. 
‘ Tomorrow is to be a sad day.’ ‘ 

Eugene with a gesture signified his own sorrow. The sentiments 
of Mamma could have been uttered only here in the drawingroom, 
which for all its size and formality was lyrical and almost exotic. 
There was a look like velvet in darker parts of the air; sombre 
window draperies let out gushes of lace; the music on the piano- 
forte bore tender titles, and the harp though unplayed gleamed in a 
corner, beyond sofas, whatnots, armchairs, occasional tables that 
all stood on tottering little feet. At any moment a tinkle might 
have been struck from the lustres’ drops of the brighter day, a vibration 
from the musical instruments, or a quiver from the fringes and ferns. 
But the towering vases upon the consoles, the albumns piled on the 
tables, the shells and figurines on the flights of brackets, all had 
like, the alabaster Leaning Tower of Pisa, an equilibrium of their 
own. Nothing would fall or change. And everything in the drawing- 
room was muted, weighted, pivoted by Mamma. When she added : 
‘We shall not feel quite the same,’ it was to be understood that she 
would not have spoken thus from her place at the opposite end of 
Papa’s table. 

‘Sarah,’ said Henrietta curiously, ‘what made you ask Arthur 
what he had been doing? Surely you have not forgotten 
today ?’ 

The sisters were seldom known to address or question one another 
in public ; it was taken that they knew each other’s minds. Mamma, 
though untroubled, looked from one to the other. Henrietta con- 
tinued : ‘No day, least of all today, is like any other— Surely 
that must be true?’ she said to Eugene. ‘ You will never forget 
my waving my handkerchief ? ’ 
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Before Eugene had composed an answer, she turned to Sarah : 
‘Or you, them riding across the fields ? ’ 

Eugene also slowly turned his eyes on Sarah, as though awaiting 
with something like dread her answer to the question he had not 
asked. She drew a light little gold chair into the middle of the wreath 
of the carpet, where no one ever sat, and sat down. She said: 
‘But since then I think I have been asleep.’ 

‘Charles the First walked and talked half an hour after his head 
was cut off,’ said Henrietta mockingly. Sarah in anguish pressed 
the palms of her hands together upon a shred of geranium 
leaf. 

‘ How else,’ she said, ‘ could I have had such a bad dream?’ 

‘That must be the explanation !’ said Henrietta. 

‘A trifle fanciful,’ said Mamma. 

However rash it might be to speak at all, Sarah wished she knew 
how to speak more clearly. The obscurity and loneliness of her 
trouble was not to be borne. How could she put into words the 
feeling of dislocation, the formless dread that had been with her 
since she found herself in the drawingroom? The source of both 
had been what she must call her dream. How could she tell the 
others with what vehemence she tried to attach her being to each 
second, not because each was singular in itself, each a drop con- 
densed from the mist of love in the room, but because she appre- 
hended that the seconds were numbered? Her hope was that the 
others at least half knew. Were Henrietta and Eugene able to 
understand how completely, how nearly forever, she had been swept 
from them, would they not without fail each grasp one of her hands ?— 
She went so far as to throw her hands out, as though alarmed by a 
wasp. ‘The shred of geranium fell to the carpet. 

Mamma, tracing this behaviour of Sarah’s to only one cause, 
could not but think reproachfully of Eugene. Delightful as his 
conversation had been, he would have done better had he paid 
this call with the object of interviewing Papa. Turning to Henrietta 
she asked her to ring for the lamps, as the sun had set. 

Eugene, no longer where he had stood, was able to make no 
gesture towards the bell-rope. His dark head was under the tide 
of dusk ; for, down on one knee on the edge of the wreath, he was 
feeling over the carpet for what had fallen from Sarah’s hand. In 
the inevitable silence rooks on the return from the fields could be 
heard streaming over the house; their sound filled the sky and 
even the room, and it appeared so useless to ring the bell that Hen- 
rietta stayed quivering by Mamma’s chair. Eugene rose, brought 
out his fine white handkerchief and, while they watched, enfolded 
carefully in it what he had just found, then returned the handkerchief 
to his breast pocket. This was done so deep in the reverie that 
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accompanies any final act that Mamma instinctively murmured 
to Henrietta: ‘But you will be my child when Arthur has 
gone.’ 

The door opened for Constance to appear on the threshold. 
Behind her queenly figure globes approached, swimming in their 
own light: these were the lamps for which Henrietta had not rung, 
but these first were put on the hall tables. ‘ Why, Mamma,’ exclaimed 
Constance, I cannot see who is with you!’ 

- ‘Eugene is with us,’ said Henrietta, ‘ but on the point of asking 
if he may send for his horse.’ 

‘Indeed ?’ said Constance to Eugene. ‘Fitzgeorge has been 
asking for you, but I cannot tell where he is now.’ 

The figures of Emily, Lucius and Cousin Theodore criss-crossed the 
lamplight there in the hall, to mass behind Constance’s in the drawing- 
room door. Emily, over her sister’s shoulder, said: ‘ Mamma, 
Lucius wishes to ask you whether for once he may take his guitar 
to school.’—‘ One objection, however,’ said Cousin Theodore, ‘ is 
that Lucius’s trunk is already locked and strapped.’—‘ Since Robert 
is taking his box of inks,’ said Lucius, ‘ I do not see why I should not 
take my guitar.’—‘ But Robert,’ said Constance, ‘ will soon be going 
to college.’ 

Lucius squeezed past the others into the drawingroom in order 
to look anxiously at Mamma, who said: ‘ You have thought of this 
late; we must go and see.’ The others parted to let Mamma, 
followed by Lucius, out. Then Constance, Emily and Cousin 
Theodore deployed and sat down in different parts of the drawing- 
room, to await the lamps. : 

‘I am glad the rooks have done passing over,’ said Emily, ‘ they 
make me nervous.’—‘ Why ?’ yawned Constance haughtily, ‘ what 
do you think could happen?’ Robert and Digby silently came in. 

Eugene said to Sarah: ‘I shall be back tomorrow.’ 

‘ But, oh > she began. She turned to cry: ‘ Henrietta——!’ 

‘ Why, what is the matter?’ said Henrietta, unseen at the back 
of the gold chair. ‘ What could be sooner than tomorrow ?’ 

‘But something terrible may be going to happen.’ 

‘ There cannot fail to be tomorrow,’ said Eugene gravely. 

* J will see that there is tomorrow,’ said Henrietta. 

‘You will never let me out of your sight?’ — 

Eugene, addressing himself to Henrietta, said’: ‘ Yes, promise her 
what she asks.’ 

Henrietta cried: ‘She zs never out of my sight. Who are you 
to ask me that, you Eugene? Whatever tries to come between me 
and Sarah becomes nothing. Yes, come tomorrow, come sooner, 
come’when you like, but no one will ever be quite alone with Sarah. 
You do not even know what you are trying to do. It is you who are 
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making something terrible happen.—Sarah, tell him that that is 
true! Sarah 

The others, in the dark on the chairs and sofas, could be felt 
to turn their judging eyes upon Sarah, who, as once before, could 


not speak— 


—The house rocked: simultaneously the calico window split 
and more ceiling fell, though not on the bed. The enormous dull 
sound of the explosion died, leaving a minor trickle of dissolution 
still to be heard in parts of the house. Until the choking stinging 
plaster dust had had time to settle, she lay with lips pressed close, 
nostrils not breathing and eyes shut. Remembering the box, Mary 
wondered if it had been again buried. No, she found, looking over 
the edge of the bed: that had been unable to happen because the 
box was missing. Travis, who must have taken it, would when he 
came back no doubt explain why. She looked at her watch, which 
had stopped, which was not surprising ; she did not remember wind- 
ing it for the last two days, but then she could not remember much. 
Through the torn window appeared the timelessness of an impermeably 
clouded late summer afternoon. 

There being nothing left, she wished he would come to take her 
to the hotel. The one way back to the fields was barred by Mary’s 
surviving the fall of ceiling. Sarah was right in doubting that there 
would be tomorrow: Eugene, Henrietta were lost in time to the 
woman weeping there on the bed, no longer reckoning who she was. 

At last she heard the taxi, then Travis hurrying up the littered 
stairs. ‘ Mary, you’re all right, Mary—another?’ Such a helpless 
white face came round the door that she could only hold out her 
arms and say: ‘ Yes, but where have you been?’ 

‘You said two hours. But I wis ‘ 

‘I have missed you.’ 

‘Have you? Do you know you are crying?’ 

F= ‘Yes. How are we to live without natures? We only know 
inconvenience now, not sorrow. Everything pulverises so easily 
because it is rot-dry ; one can only wonder that it makes so much 
noise. The source, the sap must have dried up, or the pulse must 
have stopped, before you and I were conceived. So much flowed 
through people ; so little flows through us. All we can do is imitate 
love or sorrow.—Why did you take away my box?’ 

He only said: ‘It is in my office.’ 

She continued : ‘ What has happened is cruel: I am left with 
a fragment torn out of a day, a day I don’t even know where or 
when ; and now how am I to help laying that like a pattern against 
the poor stuff of everything else ?—Alternatively, I am a person 
drained by a dream. I cannot forget the climate of those hours. 
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Or life at that pitch, eventful—not happy, no, but strung like a harp. 
I have had a sister called Henrietta.’ 

‘ And I have been looking inside your box. What else can you 
expect >—I have had to write off this day, from the work point of 
view, thanks to you. So could I sit and do nothing for the last two 
hours? I just glanced through this and that—still, I know the 
family.’ 

‘You said it was morbid ;stuff.’ 

‘Did I? I still say it gives off something.’ 

She said: ‘And then there was Eugene.’ 

‘Probably. I don’t think I came on much of his except some 
notes he must have made for Fitzgeorge from some book on scientific 
farming. Well, there it is: I have sorted everything out and put 
it back again, all but a lock of hair that tumbled out of a letter I 
could not trace. So I’ve got the hair in my pocket.’ 

‘ What colour is it?’ 

‘ Ash-brown. Ofcourse, it isa bit—desiccated. Do you want it?’ 

‘No,’ she said with a shudder. ‘ Really, Travis, what revenges 
you take!’ 

‘I didn’t look at it that way,’ he said, puzzled. 

‘Is the taxi waiting?’ Mary got off the bed and, picking her 
way across the room, began to look about for things she ought to 
take with her, now and then stopping to brush her dress. She took 
the mirror out of her bag to see how dirty her face was. ‘ Travis—’ 
she said suddenly. 


‘Only, 

‘ That’s all right. Don’t let us imitate anything just at present.’ 

In the taxi, looking out of the window, she said: ‘I suppose, 
then, that I am descended from Sarah?’ 

‘No,’ he said, ‘ that would be impossible. There must be some 
reason why you should have those papers, but that is not the one. 
From all negative evidence Sarah, like Henrietta, remained unmarried. 
I found no mention of either, after a certain date, in the letters of 
Constance, Robert or Emily, which makes it seem likely both died 
young. Fitzgeorge refers, in a letter to Robert written in his old 
age, to some friend of their youth who was thrown from his horse 
and killed, riding back after a visit to their home. The young man, 
whose name doesn’t appear, was alone; and the evening, which 
was in autumn, was fine though late. Fitzgeorge wonders, and says 
he will always wonder, what made the horse shy in those empty fields.’ 
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Portrait of an Artist: The Young 
Gibbon. II 


On his re-conversion to the Protestant Church, Gibbon was not (as per- 
haps he had expected) immediately welcomed home. Till the spring 
of 1758, he was obliged to remain abroad ; and in the meantime his 
father had re-married—an event which filled him, when he first learned 
of it, with the very gloomiest apprehensions, since it seemed to threaten 
his own chances of future independence—and he had learned to write 
and speak in French, but during the process had almost forgotten the 
use of the English tongue. His letter to his aunt, announcing his 
re-conversion, was an odd jumble of French phrases literally trans- 
lated. ‘I am now a good Protestant . . .’ (he wrote to Mrs. Porten) 
‘I have in all my letters taken notice of the different movements of 
my mind, entirely Catholic when I came to Lausanne, wavering 
long time between the two systems, and at last fixed for the Pro- 
testant. . . M. Pavilliard (he concluded) ‘ appeared extremely 
glad of it. I am so extremely myself, and do assure you feel a joy 
pure, and the more so, as I know it to be not only innocent but 
laudable.’ 

Simultaneously, M. Pavilliard had relaxed his discipline ; and 
the same letter that brought the news of his return to Protestantism 
included a report of an unexpected and, for Gibbon, a somewhat 
dreadful mishap. He had lost forty guineas at cards to an English 
traveller; a further seventy, when he claimed his revenge, had 
vanished the same way; and the young man, penniless and com- 
pletely distraught, had been ‘a great while hesitating’ (he told his 
aunt) ‘ upon the most violent parties.’ In the end, he had borrowed 
a horse and, although he was an exceedingly bad horseman, ridden 
as far as Geneva, with some vague plan of proceeding to London 
where he could raise the money. But at Geneva Pavilliard had over- 
taken him and had brought him back to Lausanne. Mrs. Porten 
invoked the assistance of Mr. Gibbon who, as a former devotee of the 
great world, could not consider gambling a particularly serious vice ; 
and he had good-naturedly agreed to settle the debt of honour. It 
was to be one of the few examples in Gibbon’s life of definite impru- 
dence, of the kind of thoughtlessness so often displayed in the careers 
of other young men, at a time when the desire to live to the full is 
least under control and most destructive ; and, in this form at all 
events, it would never occur again. 

There still awaited him, however, an emotional setback. Gib- 
bon’s nature was keen but cool: there was little in his make-up of. 
that muddied and troubled fervour from which are hatched the great 
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majority of so-called romantic passions: in later life, as soon as he 
felt, he began at once to think, and, by taking thought, usually 
stifled the emotion before it disturbed his repose. Yes, it was difficult, 
as he reviewed his progress, to see himself as at one time a staunch 
believer, ready to sacrifice all in the cause of his chosen faith ; it 
was more difficult still, though a pleasing flight of memory, to regain 
that infinitely remote, if unforgettable, period when he had been 
deeply and honestly in love, and had had his love returned—with 
a warmth and energy, indeed, which, even during the heyday of the 
sentiment, proved not altogether unembarrassing. Slight, solemn, 
ceremonious, in person only a little over five foot tall, a poor rider 
and a diligent but indifferent dancer, Gibbon showed few surface 
qualities that seemed likely to engage a woman ; but Suzanne Curchod 
had the wit or the sensitiveness to discover his attraction. His 
physiognomy, which still wore the indecision and the charm of 
youth, with smoothly rounded cheeks which had not yet begun to 
swell and droop till they eclipsed the rest of the face, she described 
in the literary character that she wrote of him as ‘ spirituelle et singuliére.’ 
Herself she was, if not quite a beauty, one of those rare, radiant 
delightful and delighted beings, produced now and then by northern 
European countries, whose candour is expressed by a clear and 
luminous skin and whose energy is reflected in their large translucent 
eyes. Mademoiselle Curchod’s eyes were big, her nose intelligently 
proportioned, her hair a fine blonde, her body light and elastic, her 
carriage spirited but graceful. It may be surmised—a point not 
without significance when we are discussing their relationship—that 
Suzanne was the taller of the two, just as it is clear that she was also 
the more impetuous. Yet there is no doubt that he really loved her. 
Over the whole brief, innocent, inconclusive episode breathes an air 
of Alpine freshness, very much in keeping with the background of 
lake-shore, vineyards, snow-peaks and neat white-walled, green- 
shuttered houses against which it was enacted. Suzanne Curchod 
lived at Crassy where her father was the minister. She met Gibbon 
in the summer of 1757. He was now twenty ; Mademoiselle Curchod 
was two years younger. During June he recorded in his journal that 
love had triumphed—‘I saw Mademoiselle Curchod. Omnia vincit 
amor et nos cedamus amori.’ At the beginning of August he visited 
Crassy and passed two days there, which was followed by a visit of 
nearly a week in the middle of November. Meanwhile he had sworn 
‘ an attachment beyond the assaults of time.’ He gazed and the young 
woman did not withdraw her gaze: in her looks ‘I thought I read 
your tenderness and my happiness.’ Soon his infatuation was 
observed, and their companions teased him. ‘. .. My heart was too 
full to reply. I pretended business and locked myself in my room.’ 
Gibbon’s temperament, however, included an essentially cautious 
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strain. There was the knowledge that he must return to England, 
and meet his father and his stepmother ; and there was the certainty 
that Mr. Gibbon would receive with horror and amazement the news 
that his only son purposed to entangle himself in an obscure and 
alien marriage. The income at his own disposal would, no doubt, 
be extremely small. Suzanne was the first woman he had loved 
—perhaps ‘ la seule femme qui eut pi me rendre heureux ;’ but reminders 
of Buriton and England were powerful and omnipresent. He hoped 
and planned, nevertheless—though not so resolutely as poor Suzanne 
seemed to consider natural; and when he was at last summoned 
home in April 1758 and disguised as a Swiss Officer (such was the 
latitude that warring armies of that happy period allowed to the 
travelling civilian) had passed through hostile French territory and 
embarked at a Dutch port, he left behind him a definite promise to 
return and claim her. His hopes were quickly crushed : the vision 
soon evaporated. On landing in England he had immediately 
hurried round to his Aunt Kitty’s house in College Street, Westminster, 
where the whole evening was spent ‘ in effusions of joy and confidence.’ 
His approach to Mr. Gibbon was far more tentative ; he still remem- 
bered the awful severity with which his father had been invested five 
years earlier, and looked forward to meeting him again with a tremor 
of nervous anguish. But both had changed and, on each side the 
change was favourable. The advance of age had softened and modified 
Mr. Gibbon’s character ; he received his son ‘ as a man and a friend ; ’ 
an understanding sprang up between them which was never after- 
wards to be interrupted ; henceforward they were fellow-men of the 
world who lived together ‘on the same terms of easy and equal 
politeness.” With his stepmother, whom he had dreaded meeting, 
the relationship Gibbon established proved to be no less happy. 
Middle-aged, possessed of an independent fortune, Dorothea Patton 
was a sensitive, sensible, intelligent and charming woman. Second 
only to dear Aunt Kitty, she was to become the closest and most 
constant of all his woman friends. 

There remained the problem of Mademoiselle Curchod. Hesi- 
tantly Gibbon laid bare his heart ; and Mr. Gibbon’s response was 
what he had expected and, it may be, already acquiesced in—a 
vehement and aggrieved refusal to give him his paternal blessing. 
Through such a marriage his son would be completely lost to England. 
As it was, he was half a foreigner ; and indignantly Mr. Gibbon pulled 
out the pathetic stop, describing the guilt Edward would incur by thus 
cutting adrift from his family and his ancestral ties, and the misery he 
would bring down on those who loved him. The young man de- 
manded two hours for reflection; and two hours were enough. 
Resignedly he agreed to give up Suzanne: ‘I sighed as a lover, I 
obeyed as a son...’ The famous phrase rolls out perhaps a little 
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too smoothly. Was the struggle as ‘ painful’ as he afterwards per- 
suaded himself? Had the battle not been already lost as soon as he 
set foot in England, and felt the gaiety and brilliance of London 
and the placid dignity of Buriton gradually steal in upon him and 
undermine his spirit? He was an Englishman first and foremost 
—but, as it turned out, an Englishman without an established place ; 
for the nine months he spent in London during the next two years was, 
on the whole, a dull, disappointing and uneventful period. In Switzer- 
land he had sometimes visited M. de Voltaire’s private theatre at 
Monrepos and heard him mouth his way through his own tragedies of 
Rayre, Alzire, Zulime with prodigious pomp and gusto; and now in 
London he became an enthusiast for the heroes of the English stage, 
and applauded David Garrick, then at the zenith of his genius and 
celebrity. Otherwise his amusements were few. At a later time 
he was to observe (as a fact gratifying to the pride of the nation but 
destructive of the happiness of the individual) ‘ the poor figure a man 
of two thousand pounds a year makes in London with great 
Oeconomy ;’ and the income in his possession was a mere three 
hundred. Besides, his father’s old friends, on whom he depended for 
introductions, had died or proved forgetful. There was the aged 
Lady Hervey, a relic from the days of Queen Caroline and Frederick 
Prince of Wales, who received him with the somewhat misty kindness 
of a decrepit grande dame, and David Mallet, who had known and still 
remembered Mr. Gibbon, and who first presented his son to Lady 
Hervey’s circle. But many were the evenings when he sat quite alone, © 
in the lodgings that cost him a guinea-and-a-half a week, while passing 
coaches rattled over the Bond Street cobbles. Now and then, looking 
up from his book—very often one or other of the great modern his- 
torians, Robertson and Hume—he would breathe a faint sigh in the 
direction of Lausanne; and, when spring came, he abandoned 
‘without reluctance . . . the noisy and extensive scene of crowds 
without company, and dissipation without pleasure.’ His education 
had yet far to go: he was still swaddled in a close chrysalis-shroud 
of innocence and immaturity. 

In the meantime, he did not fret unduly against life at Buriton. 
Mrs. Gibbon was a good hostess and a skilful housekeeper ; and in 
agreeable contrast to the ‘ uncleanly avarice’ of Madame Pavilliard 
was the ‘ daily neatness and luxury of an English table.’ Footmen 
and farmhands frequently exchanged their functions ; and Mr. Gib- 
bon’s favourite team, ‘ a handsome set of bays or greys,’ usually worked 
in the fields when they were not harnessed to the carriage. Gibbon 
derived a detached literary amusement from the completeness of the 
picture ; but his father could never inspire him with a love of farm- 
ing ; he did not shoot, rode as seldom as possible and usually ended 
his walks at a quiet, convenient bench, where he pulled a book from 
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his pocket and began to read again. For reading was his chief 
passion, his real existence—the English philosophers and historians, 
the Roman classics, the works of Homer (in which he had made 
some progress, though his knowledge of Greek was still imperfect, 
under M. Pavilliard’s direction) or the productions of such continental 
savants as the Neapolitan Giannone. A great part of his quarterly 
allowance was spent in the purchase of books, and he would not 
soon forget the joy with which he had ‘ exchanged a bank-note of 
twenty pounds for the twenty volumes of the Memoirs of the Academy 
of Inscriptions.’ The library was a comfortable room. He entered it 
early in the morning and left it unwillingly but obediently, to join 
the family at the ‘long and regular’ feasts with which they cele- 
brated the hours of breakfast, dinner, tea and supper, or when, after 
breakfast, his stepmother wished him to attend her in her dressing- 
room, and after tea, his father expected him to talk and read aloud 
the newspapers. Now and then, the arrival of some tiresome neigh- 
bours broke in upon his solitude. There were occasional dinner- 
parties and even visits to race meetings at which Mr. Gibbon had 
entered a horse to run in the hunter’s plate ; and composedly Gibbon 
admired the beauty of the landscape, the prowess of the thorough- 
breds, ‘ and the gay tumult of the numerous spectators.’ 

In these surroundings, under the lulling influence of this tranquil 
regimen, the recollection of Suzanne was no longer so compulsive. 
Mrs. Gibbon had intercepted certain letters from Switzerland, in 
which Mademoiselle Curchod made a last effort to regain her hold, 
and had written back a letter of polite discouragement. The engage- 
ment was not definitely broken till 1761 ; but during the interval 
any genuine bond had gradually disappeared, while the progress of 
war in Europe, sweeping up towards and threatening the shores of 
England, had given a new direction to his thoughts and put new 
and formidable obstacles in the way of a foreign marriage. To meet 
the danger of invasion, thirty-six battalions of militia were called 
up during 1759 from twenty-three English counties. In June both 
Gibbons obtained commissions—neither was of a particularly martial 
turn but as country gentlemen it was their duty to set a good example ; 
and during the following year, somewhat to their surprise and much 
to the younger Gibbon’s exasperation, the South Hampshire Regiment 
was called out for active service. Thus began two and a half years 
of a ‘ wandering life of military servitude.’ Almost from the outset, 
the burdens of a military life were aggravated by the ‘ prolix and 
passionate contest’ that sprang up between the officers of the South 
Hampshire Regiment and the Duke of Bolton, Lord Lieutenant of the 
county, concerning the appointment of theirfcolonel, in which the 
Duke claimed jurisdiction over the North and{South Regiments, his 
opponents declared that it extended only to the North, and each side 
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despatched frequent and embittered appeals to the Secretary of State 
for War. Gibbon was involvedjin endless paper-work. Moreover, 
according to the whim of the War Office, the South Hampshire 
Regiment was always on the move—from Winchester, where they 
had first assembled, to the new-built and hospitable town of Bland- 
ford : to Hilsea barracks, ‘ a seat of disease and discord :’ to Cran- 
brook in the Weald of Kent, where they were set to guard French 
prisoners in the ancient, half-ruined castle of Sissinghurst: to the 
chalky hills above Dover, whence they surveyed the cliffs of France 
and saw the tall sails of the English fleet beating up and down the 
channel: to Winchester again: to the ‘ populous and disorderly 
town of Devizes,’ where life was at its worst and there were numerous 
cases of the clap and several courts martial : back to ‘ beloved Bland- 
ford :’ and so at last to Southampton, a fashionable sea-side resort, 
where they remained till the Regiment was eventually disbanded. 

‘A most disagreeably active life,’ concluded Gibbon, after seven 
or eight months of marching and countermarching. He had scarcely 
taken a book in his hand since he put on his regimentals ;_ the first 
novelty had soon worn off ; and he was ‘ sick of so hateful a service ’ 
and ‘ tired of companions who had neither the knowledge of scholars 
nor the manners of gentlemen.’ But it was not long before his native 
pertinacity, in spite of the demands of his new career, the stupidity 
of his associates and the convivial habits imposed upon them all by 
their ‘ bumperizing ’ commanding officer, Sir Thomas Worsley, had 
begun to reassert itself. A book was produced from his luggage 
whenever the chance occurred; in his journal, besides recording 
the various exercises through which he led his company and the 
devious ramifications of the squabble with the Duke of Bolton, he 
kept track of the strange and fascinating journeys his mind had 
travelled. Even under canvas, in cold and stormy weather, when 
the officers were ‘ crouded from morning to night into the Suttling 
booth ; where reigned such noise and nonsense, as made it 
impracticable to read or think,’ he managed to run through the 
pages of a favourite volume. Mr. Gibbon had grown proud of his 
son’s attainments ; and at the end of April 1761, at his father’s request, 
Gibbon completed and revised for publication a literary thesis on 
which he had originally embarked at Lausanne, a defence, written 
in French, of the study of ancient literature against the more icono- 
clastic tendencies of modern French criticism. This laborious juvenile 
work has now largely lost its interest; but it confirmed him, with 
his father’s blessing, in the career of a literary man. An early copy 
was presented to the Duke of York, when he visited the Regiment 
—the same Royal Duke who had deigned to smile at Boswell—by 
its author who had just returned from a field day and made his bow 
‘somewhat disordered with sweat and dust, in the cap, dress, and 
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acoutrements of a Captain of Grenadiers.’ Other copies of the essay 
found their way to Paris, and created a small approving stir among 
the inhabitants of literary salons. 
Meanwhile, war in Europe continued its wearisome course ; and, 
pertinaciously yet resignedly, the little awkward, serious figure of 
Captain Gibbon, jogging at the head of his rustic grenadiers, con- 
tinued to circulate through English country towns. ‘ The Gentlemen 
of the County (he records) shewed us great hospitality . . . but 
partly thro’ their fault and partly thro’ ours that hospitality was 
often debauch.’ It was during this period that Gibbon acquired the 
habit of hard but cheerful drinking. Other vices, however, he did 
not acquire. The undergraduate who had been too timid or too 
cautious to explore, ‘ like a manly Oxonian,’ the brothel- and tavern- 
quarter of Covent Garden, the innocent, delicate lover of Suzanne 
Curchod, preserved a certain romantic reticence in his dealings with 
the opposite sex. Women attracted him but still alarmed him. 
During his peregrinations he set eyes on a number of young women 
—Pparticularly a Miss Chetwynd of Winchester—whose charm caused 
him ‘ some uneasiness,’ to whom he bowed distantly and devotedly, 
and who made him wish, now and then, that he were a more accom- 
plished dancer; but the emotions that they aroused were rarely 
beyond his control. He could hold his own, nevertheless, in rakish 
and worldly company ; and when, during the Spring of 1762, he found 
himself sitting upon a General Court Martial with that extremely 
profligate and loose spoken officer of the Buckinghamshire Militia, 
Colonel John Wilkes, he was highly entertained by the extraordinary 
verve, indecency and pointed intelligence of the Colonel’s after-dinner 
conversation. Of his personal deficiencies Gibbon was well aware. 
‘Wit I have none,’ he wrote on his birthday, April 27th. He was 
virtuous (he considered) and incapable of a base action, but ‘ proud, 
violent, and disagreeable in society ;’ the pre-eminent qualities of his 
mind were ‘ extensiveness and penetration ; but I want both quick- 
ness and exactness’ ‘. . . While everyone looks on me (he added a few 
months later) as a prodigy of application, I know myself how strong 
a propensity I have to indolence.’ So different in a self-portrait 
from the impression that is formed of us by our friends or by our 
readers! Indolence is not a weakness with which we are inclined 
to credit Gibbon, for, in spite of many evenings of military 
‘ bumperizing ’ and some mornings when, he is forced to acknowledge, 
he could ‘do nothing . . . but spew,’ till he scarce wondered ‘ at 
the Confessor who enjoined getting drunk as a pennance,’ the thread 
of ambition he followed was never completely dropped ; one project 
followed another ; patiently he still groped ahead, towards his un- 
known goal, the majestic, mysterious, undetermined book that waited 
to be written. 
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Was it to be an essay on Sir Walter Raleigh? Or a History of 
the Liberty of the Swiss, prepared, by way of contrast, in conjunction 
with a Medicean history of the Florentine Republic? Where was he 
to write it? How find time to begin? Then, on September rst, 
enspiriting news reached headquarters at Southampton. Peace - 
negotiations had been opened. He was ‘ once again a free man,’ 
Gibbon told himself with an impulse of immense relief. He could . 
read uninterruptedly, travel as he pleased. Yet, all things considered, 
we cannot regret for Gibbon, nor at a later date did Gibbon regret for 
himself, the busy exhausting years of his tedious militia service. Few 
historians who wrote of war could claim to have drilled a company, 
to have mastered the intricate exercises of a modern regiment or 
experienced some of the physical rigours of an active military life. 
He had returned to England a foreigner. In two-and-a-half years 
of bloodless campaigning, he had travelled over several hundred 
miles of the English landscape, become the familiar of English country 
towns, with ‘their inns and their assembly rooms, their tradesmen 
and their gentry, and had learned to talk, drink and transact business 
with a not inconsiderable variety of his fellow human beings. Proud 
and disagreeable though he imagined himself, Gibbon’s recorded 
behaviour provides no evidence of either of these traits. With his 
predilection for solitude went a delight in company ; and when for 
the second time he encountered Wilkes, who was visiting Southampton 
and dined at the officers’ mess, he observed that he had ‘ scarcely ever 
met with a better companion ; he has inexhaustible spirits, infinite 
wit and humour, and a great deal of knowledge.’ But Wilkes’ reckless 
vitality proved somewhat shocking ; and to his eulogium he added 
that the Colonel—at that time almost completely unknown, apart . 
from his reputation as lecher and bon viveur—was ‘ a thorough profligate 
in principle as in practice . . . his life stained with every vice, and 
his conversation full of blasphemy and bawdy. . .. He told us him- 
self, that in this time of public dissension he was resolved to make his 
fortune.’ Gibbon seems to have been sober enough to be slightly 
taken aback ; but Sir Thomas Worsley and the other officers were © 
much less sensitive ; and, when Colonel Wilkes had deserted the mess- 
table, they broke into his room and obliged him, with uproarious 
insistence, to drink a bottle of claret in bed. 

At length, on December 17th; 1762, came ‘ the memorable day of 
our final separation.’ Gibbon wasted no false sentiment on the 
career he was leaving behind. His view of the last two years was 
rational and philosophic. It was true he had lost time, but he had 
also learned much: ‘. . . my principal obligation to the militia was 
the making me an Englishman and a soldier. After my foreign 
education, with my reseryed temper, I should long have continued 
a stranger to my native country, had I not been shaken in this various 
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scene of new faces and new friends: had not experience forced me 
to feel the characters of our leading men, the state of parties, the 
forms of office, and the operation of our civil and military system.’ 
The conclusion of his service was marked by a crescendo of con- 
viviality. On December 17th, Gibbon supped with ‘old Captain 
Meard ’ and all his officers, which ‘ made the evening (he confesses) 
rather a drunken one ;’ and on the 23rd his own grenadier company 
was marched over to Alton to be disembodied : ‘ they fired three 
volleys, lodged the major’s colours, delivered up their arms, received 
their money,’ sat down to a dinner at Major Gibbon’s expense, ‘ and 
‘then separated with great cheerfulness and regularity.’ Gibbon 
himself proceeded to Buriton, and from Buriton to London, where 
he celebrated his independence in a late and agreeable gathering, 
from ‘which ‘ I could but just walk home about four o’clock.’ 
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